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to support Mr. Cleveland in case he repre- 
sents the free trade side of the tariff ques- 


Then down with all the tyrants that bave 
cheated us so long, 
Chaining with tariffs all our freedom, 


issues by burying the issues that grew 
out of the war. In the same way 





and die when not able to work and pay the 
rent? J answer noi 
I had an opportunity this last year of see- 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


From numerous letters received by the 


PH tion until 4 national conference of single|I am now in favor of the nomina-| ang up with honest free trade, so lusty and | ing about as much of the north aod west as editor of Tux STANDARD, the following a 
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issue of Tae Stanpakp. 





- As to the split in the anti-poverty so- 
ciety, it is, I presume, necessary that I 
should say something; but I fee! like say- 
ing as litdle as possible. 

Dr. McGlynn’s coup d'etat in packing 
the executive committee of the anti-pov- 
erty society, and the views and sentiments 
to which he gave expression on that occa- 


from a regard for the opinions of 
those who, as they phrase it, had been 
prepared to act under my leadership in a 
national party. Such a conference, they 
say, I could have been absolutely certain 
would not have consented to ignore the 
tariff question. But the national party of 
which they speak has no existence; it has 
as yet not passed the nebulous and ex- 
pectant state. And the conference of 
1 know 


Yankee tars, 
Free, all, to roam the sea in freedom; 
Let the snowy sails of commere whiten all 
our harbor bars, 
All sailing in and out with freedom. 


clear the way for bringing into practical 
politics something far more important 
than tariff reform. It makes no difference 
tome what Mr. Cleveland may think of 
my ultimate aims. To force the issue ; 
which he stands for in practical politics the ficht, 

will clear the way to bring into practical For free land, free trade and freedom; 
politics what I aim at. If I have} Till Pacific and Atlantic both shall thunder 
miles to walk I do not refuse their eee : Paras 

the chance to get a lift on a wagon that | Oceans around the home of freedom. 


Then hurrah for our Columbia, and rally for 


Freemen ask for no protection but freedom to 


The emancipation you gave the chattel 
slave was worse than none; it was nothing 
more than shifting the shackles from bis hands 
to his feet. I met our old cook some time 
ago whom I had not seen for twenty years. 
It’s useless to say it was a warm greeting be- 
tween us, and I said to her: ‘Aunt Dachy” 
(that’s what we called her}, “how have you 
been getting along since freedom?’ She said: 

“Law, Mr. Johony, ’'se bad a hard time of 
it; sometimes you’s got sumtin’ to eat and 
sometimes you’s got nuthin. You know me 
and de old man am gittin old and de ain’t 


will not leave you.” 

D. Briggs, Brooklyn.—I verily thought, un-. 
til this rupture, that it would be nothing bué 
right to nominate a full ticket and make a 
show of our increasing strength, but the re- 
cent action of the sidetrack committee has: 
Virtually cut us in twain, and it seems to me 
to have settled the matter of ticket or no 
ticket for the present at least. 

J. B. Carroll, Chicavo.—If we are to gointe 
@ national campaign at all the tarilf questiog 
should be avoided, ‘though I think that it it 
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SIDNEY 0. 








equality, 








Nevertheless I feel about the anti-poverty 
society as the true mother did about the 
infant when King Solomon proposed to 
divide it between the contestants. What- 


ever may have been the first promptings of 


a not unnatural indignation, I am glad to 
know that before I had returned to New 


think as I do, and to include those 
with whom neither I nor the friends 
who tnus write me have any thing in com- 
mon. Such a conference, moreover, if in- 
tended to serve the purpose of republican 
protectionism in the doubtful states, as I 


proposes to turn back, I get off and con- 
tinue on. 


Freedom forever! man, trade and fand. 
Down with the tyrants! Stand, brot*ers, 
stand! 
And we'll rally for our rights, boys, rally 
hand in hand! 
Man, trade and land must have their free- 
dom! 
The democrats have not had a decent 





Puck publishes acartoon representing 
me as a pigmy laying a paper marked 
“Henry George’s indorsement of Cleve- 
land’s message” on the scale on which, in 


I don’t make salt. I sends my chilluns to 
school cause I don’t want dem to grow up 
widout ejication and be bad like some of dis 
poor trash, and after you’s done dat, paid de 
landlord, paid de groc’ry bill and got a few 
clues, what’s you got? Nuthin’. If you ain’t 
got de rent de landlord run you out; if you 
ain’t got work you kin starve. When we was 


dent. I take it all back now.” 
ames H. Babcock, Norwaik, Conn.—“Asa 
difference has existed, I am very glad that it 
has come to the light ofday. . . . It will 
set in motion many idle brains and give them 
food for thought.” 
F. W.C., Albany.—‘} think Mr. George is 
right. in advising that no nominations for 





York the majority of the committee had | have for some time known to be intended, as ie é' with Marse Henry you dida’t have anythin’ like | president and vice-president be made by our 
unanimously Hie to the conclusion to | could most easily be packed at the cost of: gigantic ponder osity, Mr. Cleveland campaign song for a generation. Our | dat to bother you; always had plenty to eat, | party next summer. The reasons b¥gives in 
abandon to DE: McGiynn the entire manage- { 2 comparatively trivial sum. For outside stands. This may properly represent the | anti-poverty poets can supply their “long | cloes to wear am’ house to live in and didn’t | support of his views are such 2é;should con- 


ment of the society. The spectacle of 
‘avo anti-poverty societies in New York 


ofa few Jocalities we have no organiza- 
tions that could even elect representative 
delegates, much less defray the expenses 


have to work any harder. Law, chile; give 


political value of any indorsement from 
me. Butno matter of how little weight 
my support of Mr. Cleveland may ic I 


3 
felt want. give me dem days agin in place dis kind o° 


livin’.” 
y This isa sample of the so-called freedom 


Henry GEORGE. 









Vinee any one open to conviction. 
A disgusted member of the U, L. P, New 
York.—‘'The friends of organized labor and of 


would be both shameful and ridicu- Heng eae ‘ progress will rejoice at the firin stand that you 
ous, and could = only hurt the | of deleg . suy the old aunty voices the sentiments of : ty P 


cause we wish to help. And wiile it is 
irue that legality and right are with the 
majority of the committee, while it is true 
that Dr. McGlynn did not originate the 
idea of the anti-poverty society, and in its 
formation took only the part of a friend 
counseling with friends, upon terms of 
it is also true that from the first 


Such a conference must therefore be 
necessarily in greater part mace up of 
volunteers who could afford to pay their 
own expenses without thought of return. 
What proportion even cf our most enthu- 
siastic friends could do that? And how 
easy it would be by the intelligent use of 
2 comparatively small fund to pack such a 


reasonably satisfied that he would not a 
back on his tariff message. And I did 
this at once, not merely because the best 
und timeliest conference of single tax mon 
was being held in the columms of THE 
STANDARD, but beeause scheming to <e- 
feat Mr. Cléveland’s nomination on tie 
plea that his tariff message would prevent 
his election was going on in the demo- 


DerTro!IT, Mich.—I was at first strongly in- 
clined to favor a national ticket, and so ex- 
pressed myself in THE Stanpakp, but I now 
withdraw my former declaration for a full 
ticket from coroner to president, provided, as 
seems probable, the old parties make a square 
issue on the tariff question. It seems evident 
that we are on the fence as regards that 
question, though how any advocate of the 
single tax can be a protectionist is ceyond my 


thousands. The work has to be finished. Will 


you help complete it? JOHN C. GIBBS, 
, A slave overseer’s son. 


The East Side Branch Anti-Poverty So- 
ciety. 

A number of the parishoners of St. Steph- 
en’s met in International ball in East Twenty- 
seventh street on Fridav evening !ast, and 
organized the east side branch of the anti- 


ing a presidential candidate in the field.” 

Wm. Chadewyne, Cornwall, N. ¥.—“E be- 
lieve your position in regard to the proper 
course of the believers in the equal-right-to- 
Jand theory is unimpeachable. How any one 
who believes that all taxes should be collect- 
ed from land valuescan also believe in a tariff 
is beyond my comprehension.” 

George Hains, Augusta, Ga.—It appears to 
my mind that it were better for us to leave 


it Si -onfere with t! resentatives of the : ional affai tirely alone i far as th 

if was our plan and desire. that | conference with the representa Re aos ae ; : compretension. It is & conundrum how 2 : national affairs entirely alone in so far as the 
Dr. McGivnn should be the head | Views of a minority by simply fur- cratic party, and every feather’s weight of ee sees the cat can fail to see the rat | Poverty Society. The pagal officers were | united labor party is concerned. . . . The 
wee. society y, and that it should] aishing, unknown to each — other, evidence that he would be stronger, not | ine cat is after. Ide not believe we can get chosen: President, E. J. McConnell; vice- | question with which we are concerned is one 


afford him a nistiorn for preaching the 
gospel of peuce and good will, larger than 
dat fram which he had been expelled. 
We all designed that 


he should be 
the central figure and chief exponent of 
_the society, * and in our unquestiouius 


“ respect for what we believed to be his 
: character, and the warm affection which 


ahs many lovable qualities inspired, we 
were content to put unusual power 


"also true that the great success of the 
anti-poverty society was largely due to 
the popularity and eloquence of Dr. Mc- 


Giynn, and that its membership aud audi- 
ences have oeen iarebly made up of that 


offensive, therefore, the blunt asssertion 


of. despotic power, and the deciara- 
tion *I am the anti-poverty society,” 


withdrawing themselves from its manage- 
ment and leaving the ‘matter to the mem- 
bership, and why they should not attempt 
to set up any rival organization that 
might in any way interfere with that 
over which Ds. McGlynn presides. This, at 
any rate, ismiy feeling. Under happier cir- 
cumstances I shouid have desired, in laying 


‘Gown the position of vice-president of the 


anti-poverty society, to sav words of thanks 
and fellowship to the great audiences that 
have so often warmly greeted me in the 
Academy of Music, but lest my appear- 
ance there should be misconstrued I shall 
content myself with sending a brief letter 


of resignation to the president of the so- 


ciety. 

I do not propose to be put in a false 
position when I can help it. But so long 
as it takes two to mule a quarrei there 


shall be no quarrei between me and one 


who has rendered such service to the sood 
cause, and who is yet I trust so capable of 


- rendering further service, as Dr. McGlynn. 
If, owing to personal idiosyncrasies or di- 


vergent views of policy, we cannot work 
- together, we shail at least accomplish some 
- good by working separately, each in his 


7 own way, for the same great end. 


As I feel with regard to the anti-poverty 


society so dof feel with reference to the 
_ united labor party. 
J cast my first vote for Abraham Lincoin, 


Even when, in 1860, 


as the nearest represeniative I could find 
of mv desire to protest against property in 
human flesh and blood, I regarded parties 
but as means to ends, and this feeling has 
strengthened as my views of public policy 
have become more mature and definite. 


. “wiews of others have had free and fair 
epportunities for expression. 
far as any loyalty I may owe to those who 
have twice selected meas their standard 
bearer, and to those who in other states 


This is as 


jaave been prepared to gather under the 


. same political standard, calls on me to go. 





Some of our friends in the west—where 
all our friends, so far as I have been able 
to Jearn, are free traders—write that while 


2 they approve my position, they think I 
ought not-to have expressed my inteation 





men of that way of thinking with part or 
all of the miouecy needed to enable them 
to uitend? How efficacious the use of even 
a sinull amcuunt of money may be insecur- 
ing control of a nebulous purty can be 
seen in the fact that the ability to hire an 
office, to pay a few salaries and to buy 
stationery and postage stamps hus in New 
York given to three men such importance 
that they virtually assume diciatorship. 


united labor party of New York, and that 
but slimly attended, since they were 
chosen at Svracuse, is that the majority 
of its members cannot well bear the ex- 
pense Bf meewig tegether. 





of a conference held in Cincinnati by 
the citizens of a number of western 
states, which he appears to consider 


happen to know a good deal more 
about that than does Dr. McGlynn, since I 
was present and he was not. It was 
a smal! gathering of friends of our cause, 
most of whom’ are now against any 
presidential nomination. The resolution 
which was offered verbally by Mr. Williams 
of Indiana and put info snape and sent on 
here afier Thad returned, was as follows: 

Be it resolved. That we, the representatives 
of the Henry George idea of Obic, ludiana 
and Reutucky, in conference 
Cincinnati, deem it expedient and necessary 
that a nations! eonfereace or conveution be 
held in OQutober, 1857. 

We authorize and request Mr. John Mc- 
Mackin of New York to appoint a committee 
of five, of which he shull be chairman, to issue 
acali for said convention, fixing the time, 
place, ratio of represeptation and details of 
said convention. 


Comment is unnecessary. 


But all this, though it may be suggestive 
to those disposed to think truly representa- 
live national conferences easy things to 
hold, is only incidental. The reasons why 
I have not waited for uny conference to de- 
clare my intention is, in the first place, that 
lhiave no need of any conference to tell me 
what, under certain conditions, I ought to 
do; and, second, that if any weight at- 
taches to my intention it was important 
that it should be declared at once. In 
matters of doubt I am ready enough to 
take counsel with my friends aud to be 
guided by the weight of opinion. But on 
matters of clear conviction, matters which 
involve principle. I never have been, and 
I trust I never shall be, in the habit of con- 
forming my position to majority votes, even 


soon, For the principles which I have 
thus declared shall govern me in the 
national contest this year are principles 
"which Ihave held for years and avowed 
again and again. 

In 1872 I cast my first vote for a demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency. I was 
then as strong a free trader as I am now. 
But I not only voted for the arch protec- 
tionist, Horace Greeley, but worked for 
his nomination, because it then seemed to 
me tbat his nomination and election would 
Clear the way for bringing up economic 


assembled at 
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weaker, because he had assumed to iead 
his party toward freedom, would tell as 
against this plea and help to defeat this 
scheme, 

Now for my part I regard Mr. Cleve- 
jand’s nomination as far more important 
than his election. The stand he has taken 
in his message and the public attention 
that has been aroused will give to his nomi- 
nation the certainty of a campaign on the 


long believed, that the fight against the 
protective tariff is not merely the first 
great national step that can be taken 
toward the real and permanent emazcipa- 
tion of labor.-but that it will do mie to 
educate the American people in economic 


the front men of thought and principle, I 
regard the nomination of Mr. Cleveland as 
a more important political event than any- 
thing that has occurred since tie close of 


If, as I hardly think now possible, the 
intrigues of the banded cormorants should 
succeed in defeating Mr. Cleveland’s nomi- 
nation, and sidetracking the tariff issue 
between the oid parties, then the whole sit- 
uation would be changed, and a conference 
to see if we, in concert with mere tariif re- 
formers and free traders, cannot run a car- 
didate who shall uplift the standard of the 
anti-proteciion fight, would become impera- 
tively necessary. 

And now, having fully explained to my 
friends my position and opinions, I trust 
that Imay huve no more to sayin any- 
thing like criticism of those who, differing 
from me in minor matters, have at heart 
the same great purpose, and I trust that 
evough of the space of THe STaNnDARD 
has been given to mere questions of party 
policy, aad that hereafter wecan devote 
more of it, not to the advocacy of men, 
but to urging forward the issue which lies 
immediaiely before us, that of free trade 
as against the robbing and demoralizing 
system of protection. 





I spent last week in the west. I lectured 
on Monday before the state university in 
Bloomington, Ind., on Tuesday at the 
state normal school in Terre Haute, Ind., 
on Wednesday at De Pauw university in 
Greencastle, lnd., on Thursday at Evans- 
ville, Inc., on Friday at Indianapolis, and 
on Monday cf this week at Dayton, O. 

It is cheering to observe how the discus- 
sion of single tax doctrines is steadily in- 
creasing in that purt of the country, 


while ago would have feared to look cross- 
eved at the fetish of protection. And 
among all the many single tax men I met 
I did not meet a single one who was noi 
an out and out free trader, anxious for the 
abolition of all tariffs and turning all cus- 
tom houses to some useful purpose. We 
are indeed moving fast and in the right 
direction. 


ee ee + 


Who knows! Before the Ides of Novem- 
ber we may dave great bodies of democrats 
shouting “‘Egypt’s” spirited verses, that 
Miss Munier sings with such hearty zest— 





‘be read and commented on in thousands of } 


president, Thomas Rock; treasurer, Dr. Ca- 
rey; secretaries, M. M. Rorty, M. J. Healy, 
Mrs. Purcell. Messrs. McDermott and Mc- 


any substantial tariff reform from either of 
the two old parties; but I do believe the ques- 
tion of taxativco will be more thoroughly pre- 
sented to the people if the protectionists are 
forced to tell the people what they gain by 
protection. S. G. Howe. 


Dr. McGlynn to open the first public meeting 
of the branch. 


Its Progress Can’t be Stopped. 
DETROIT, Mich., Feb. 20.—We had a rousing 
open meeting this evening of Henry George 
assembly, K. of L., at which Mr. Henry 
Robinson made a telling speech on ‘The 


A Suggestion for a Tract. 
New York Crry.—I read with much pleas- 
ure your terse and well timed comments upon 
the views of General Master VVorkman Pow- 


reach the ten thousand assemblies of the 
Kuights of Labor than to issue those views of 
the general master workman in a tract of the 
land and labor library. Such a tract would 


but our friends here have no fear of the “fly 
on the chariot wheel” stopping its progress. 
Ws. SPALDING. 


homes where probably THE Stranparp is’ Bayonne Wants a Cundidare. 


president came up for discussion. The -mem- 


deliver them from the chains that bind them. {| hers were unanimous that the labor party 


C. W. Hoanp.ey. 





their own candidate for thai position. And I 


Anti-Poverty in Baltimore. was instructed to communicate their views to 


Mr. Gantz showed that the work of our anti- 
poverty societies was but the carrying out of 
Jefferson’s principles. He read the famous 
“usutruct letter,” and said that if the prin- 
ciples given therein had been applied to 
our government the late fratricidul war and 
the heavy debt as its consequence would 
have been avoided. The audience listened 
attentively aud seemed to thoroughly appre- 
ciate the privilege of attending a meeting at 
which principles, rather than men, were dis- 
cussed. W. N. Hib, M. D. 


BROOELYN, Feb..21.—Ata regular meeting 
of the united labor party of the Twenty-sec- 
ond ward on last Friday evening their 


county were withdrawn for introducing ana 
voting for resolutions without consulting the 
-ward association. Mr. V. A. Wilder was a 
delegate from this ward. : 
T. P. RYAN, 
See. Twenty-second Ward Associati on.. 


The West End Labor Ciaub. 


What Difference Does it Make Whether 
Quy Landiords are Alieus or Citizeus? 
well appointed readiug room: is open to the 
public every evening. Special meetings will 
be held every Tuesday night: for. the: dis- 
cussion of the Jabor question and many well 


Some one who loves his country should look 
after this new amendment to the alien law 
now being passed in Washington. It is pro- 
posed to amend the law so as to permit foreign- 
ers toacquire titles to nines, lands aud water 
courses in the territeries. In other words, 
the land grabbers of our own country, not 
satisfied with the unexampled rise in land 
values now going on, propose to thrown open 
the flood gates and call in the iand hunery 
sharks from everywhere, that our substance 
may be more readily disposed of. Land and 
mining companies which cannot sell their 
stock abroad under the present law, are said 
to be pushing this amendment. A. 


dent, and FP. C. Wells, secretary. 


Cnity Circle Entertoinment. 
Unity eircle” will give a musical and 
dramatic entertainment at Masonic ball, 
Twenty-third street and Sixth avenue, on 
this Saturday evening. 
untary organization composed of some of the 
attendants of Mr. Pentecost’s services at 


over any profits arising. froin the entertzin- 


Were the Necroces Reaily Freed? 
nent to that congregation. 


New ORLEANS, La.—I have been a con- 
stant reader of your paperever since July 
last, and have noticed in the writings of sev- 
eral of your correspoudents where they refer 
to the freeing of the negro; aud now Mrs. 
S. E. Smith of Santa Cruz, Cal., comes to 
the front in her article of the 4th inst. and 
says: ‘We freed the negroes: wecan free 
ourselves.” 

To hear some people talk and write one 
might think the negro had nothing else to 
expect or ask~—that he has been in paradise 
these twenty-three years—that he was en- 
joying all the freedom the word implies. But 


Has His Hearty: Approval. 


time for cur cause—the peoples’ cause. [ha 
just finished reading the last: number of ‘Tae 
STANDARD, and it almost makes my heart sick 


society. I am far from being a Cleveland 
man, but I must say that your action has my 
hearty approva.L K. PERRY ALENANDER. 


No Mistake About This Man. 
New York City.—Cail it by whatever name 
you will, policy, tactics, caution, or what not, 
it is downright cowardice; nothing more, 





we sell our woul—— 


To hear some peopie talk (that know but sh. hal 


little about it), you would think that chattel 
slavery involved the most mhuman treatment 
that could be invented and inflicted; but 
knowing something of both, I swear before 
the world I would not swop the negro’s con- 
dition hefore the war for his situation as an 
industrial slave to-day. 

Do you suppose a chattel slave owner would 
have been guilty of not giving his slaves 
sufficient food, clothing, comfortable house 
room and proper care of them when too old 
to work? Do you suppose he would have al- 
lowed; his slaves, living like beasts, as the 
white slaves are living in the tenement houses 
of New York city, to be kicked out to sturve 


I thought so.” 


swearing when we buy our clothes.” 





The Right Kind of Buizrntion. " 
London Truth. 2 ve 


‘We beara gaod Gea about eiisration. as 
remedy for distress in certain ‘parts of the 


ort are Wiuans and his kisd.. It would cost 
ess, and at the same time be more efficaciot : 
for I suppose there can be no doubt that i 
better to get rid of one man ib order te ma! 
room for a thousand, than toget rid ofa tho 
sand in order te muke room for ons. : 





Connell were appuinted a committee to invite | 


The trouble in New York is much regretted, 


should take a firm stand on this point and run-! 





delerates to the county convention of Kings | 





The West End labor ciub have established 
themselves.at 247 West 125th street, where a 


' known lecturers will deliver addresses. The 
officers of the club are Eugene. Muret, presi- 


ments. 


Unity circle is a. vol- [city 


Masonic temple and they propose to hand - 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—This is indeed a. erinieal 


to think of the troubie in the anti-poverty so- | 

























“Yes: but we feel like kicking upi ai row and. 








highlands, and indeed it hus been carried out } 
to a ruinous extent. Tam in faver of emicra- |” 
tion, too, but the persons whom I would trans: | 













that will have to be solved by the people of 
the different states. What govd will it do ug 
to run a national ticket?’ 

Rev. C. M. Morse, New Castle, Pa.—“What 
we who understand the matter want is that 
the people should be led to think. Iam satis- 
fied that a national ticket would arouse an- 
tagouisms and influence many to condemn & 
truth, without examination, that otherwise 
micht find lodgment and produce results in 
time. I believe you are right in your opinion 
that the coming campaign must ventilate the 
protection question—farce is a better word. 


en ; 7 be ss, esha aly tariff iss ent atform | derly upon the land question which he made } ¢ aCure of Poverty.” Monopoly the 

tae his hands and to defer in | The reason why there has been but one pea ce no matter be the acl ean public in 1882 — aa ieee 4 i a veado atid ten eas In this heart-eenter of protectionism the 
ste ee : - : ' of his party may sav. eulev : : ms ’ : 2 ? , o . that th 
all things to his wishes. It is | meeting of the state committee of the rae me ee I suggest that there is no better way to | in the full meaning of the term, the cure. workingmen are beginning to see that the 


employers are clothed in purple and fine 
linen, while the hands are giving up jobs to 
imported Italians and Hungarians.” 

Samuel Quinn, Lowell, Mass.—*‘The course 
pursued . . . atthe recent meeting of the 
anti-poverty society will, so farasIam able 


to judge, prove detrimental to the best inter~. 


- devoted persenal following, which, what- never seen. [speak from experience when I FEBRUARY 18.—A‘t a regular meeting of the 

: é se sas a . _ ; Beh inet ts of the society.” me Seng 
i : “3 ealivens ce Dr. McGlynn has on_ several oc- principles, to send the old hack politicians | say that thousands of men and women look | Bayonne land and labor club, on the 16th inst., | €5 : 
ever be his qualities as a politician, testily d ic ith much _ stress | of both parties to the rear, and to bring to | t° the words of the general master workman | the question of having a labor candidate for | Atbert Walkley, Manistee, Mich.—oThanks 
to his qualities as a pmest. However | casions spoken Ww aU abt ze as the utterances of a strong mun who will you for your clear statement of the position 


of those interested in the free land movement, 
It seems strange how any one can fail te see 
that this tariff question is really a means by 
which we can indoctrinate the people with 





muy have seemed to the gentle | the voice of the west demanding that, no ; . land reform ideas.” 
. : ; i S = -ou to use them as you saw fit for th and rezor 
men of the committee, there is good reason | matter Low circumstances may have the war. I should be false to my very oe os a Berd last reguiar , : Rte y the good 
= rig y Tv “7 - oO A a = . 
why they should not dispute the claim that | changed, we must forthwith proceed to highest convictions of political duty if I wer y ee ° e Ba ogee anti-pov: THOMAS Warp, J. P., Secretary. & Pracdeat: Accamest wi whe weopie et 
it is Dr. McGlynn’s society, further than by | make a national party and put a delayed to do anything I honorably could erty society T. Fulton Ganth of Laurel, Md., Seed Pensacola. 
= - . a9 y : f ‘ : to brine ab desirabl ‘ delivered an address on Thomas Jefferson. Victor A. Wilder Wi , Pensacola, Fla., Commercial 
presidential candidate in the field. [| © bring about so desirable an event, ct . Withdrawn. 


Recurring to what we have said lately in 
reference to selling and giving away public 
and cominon lands belonging to the whole 
community as such, and aiso to what has been 
said by-ot ‘hers, we ‘note in the same connec- 
‘tion the sale attempted to be made on the 
first Monday | in this month of anether portion 
of the peupie’s s proper ty. The lot. put up for 
sale was bid off for 31,525. 

The growth of the city, the energy and 
labor, the enterprise and thrift of the whole 
“body of the people will enhance the value of 
this property until it. reaches fifteen, twenty 
and provoabiy fifty thousand. doliars. for tha 
niked land alone. Of this enhanced value 
the purchaser and claiming owner only con- 
tributes his individual share, which, with our 
present population is @ one-fifteen. thousandth 
| part. The whole of the balance.ef increase 
nn vee} is contmbuted by the body of the 

iATOUnL ey. Is there any sense, reason or 
qast ice in giving the earnings of the whole 
body y of the people. to the purchaser of this. 
lut, “and depriving them not only of their 
present property, but of its increased value 
tow hich their iabors have miinly contributed 

Wi eafter contribute? 

The froun “a rent. of this property mone 
have’ broucht the city an income of $75 p 
year for-ten Years ona lease; added to one 
wenld have been the tax on. the Be ees 
Ia ten vears, with the growth of the 
aod in its. future development, the en- 
hancement. cf value of this property would 
have created a revenue to the city greater in 
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“any one yeur than the whole price ‘for which 


the city hus attempted: to sell and alienate it 
away from the righ ful owner—the people of 


Pensacola. oO 


; ‘Habovions. Land. Owners. 

Lon: ton Echo. : 

‘Are rich land owners idie? asks Lady 
John Manuers iu a monthly magazine, and, of 
course, She answers the question in the nega- 
tive. She tells.us. that a.rich Jand owner 
nearly always. exercises. much  hospitalir 
that he is often a magistrate, and sometimes 
an assiduots attendant at the board of 
cuardians; that if he is a master of hounds, 
or a first-rate shot, he hes to go through a 
large amount of physical labor aud mental 
exertion: that he must read endless newspa- 
pers, Eugiish and foreign, and that he ought 
to read hulf a dozen: moathly ‘magazines be- 
sides; that, When in town, he must give and 








be inclined to say, “Give 
the pay, and we will en- 
s the work.” The ab- 
necessaruy unhappy, 
«a palace or a prison, 
welcome any occupa- 
Ons to picking oakum, 









i an extent 

cE ety of passing 
aT OUtb. Nichtly 
/ and demand 
long been q 





: eae time the city has been infested. 
Their numbers have ; 
that the city 






































-ANTI-POVERTY. 


Qn Beceresting nad Exhaustive Debate—Tho 
‘Real Question to be Settied—The Com- 
geissee Decide te Abander the .Seciety te 
Der. McGliyan. 


The executive committee of the anti-pov- 


erty society met in room 22, Cooper union, 
on Monday evening, February 20, pursuant to 
@he cal! of the chair. The members present 
were William T. Croasdale, chairman; 
Everett Glackin, Jerome O'Neill, Hugh GO. 
Pentecost, William McCabe, A. J. Stcers, 
Louis F. Fost, J. W. Sullivan, T. L. Me- 
Cready, Benjamin Urner and Father Hunt- 
ington. In the absence of Secretary Michael 
Clarke AJ. Steers was chosen secretary pro 
tem. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting 
had been read and approved unfinished busi- 
mess was taken up and the motion for the 
guspension of the president, introduced by 
Jreasurer Shriver’s in consequence of Dr. 
MecGlync’s attempt to pack the previous 
meeting, was taken from the table for con- 
sideration. : 

‘The debate which followed was a highly in- 


. teresting onc. It was evident that every 


member present felt that tne president bad 
g-laced himself completely in the wrong by his 
high banded attempt to so pack the commit- 
tee as to destroy its character as a delibera- 
tive bodv. Not a word was uttered in defense 
of Dr. McGivnn’s claim to despotic authority. 
But the iceling was general that the com- 
gmnittee owed a duty to the cause which the 
anti-poverty society was organized to ad- 
wance—the duty to spa pains to preserve 
to the society whatever of usefulness might 
even yet remain to it. It was clearly seen 
that to suspend the president from his func- 
tions would be to involve the whole society in 
@n unseemly wrangle, and to utterly destroy 
§ts uscfuluess. On the other hand it was to 
be considered that Dr. McGlynn had a large 
Humber of devoted followersof hisown faith, 
who were perfectly satisfied to accept his 


despotic auihcrity, and to whom he could and: 


wnquestionubly would preach the doctrine of 
the anti-poverty society mere efficaciously 
Shan any other man. 

The question, to the minds of the commit- 
tee, resolved itself into this: Shall we, be- 
eause of Dr. McGiynn’s disrespect for our 
fights, hamper his unquestionably able ef- 


forts to advance the cause we have at heart? 


a 


ershall we abandon the society to his un- 
disputed individual control, knowing that 
those who may choose to remain in it will at 
east be ied in the direction of economic 
truth? The cornmittee decided that they 
could beticr afferd io pass unnoticed the in- 
eult to their wuthority than to jeopardize the 
exisience of the society: and the motion for 
Dr. McGlynn's suspensicn was unanimously 
woted down. 

Mr. Louis F. Post then announced that, as 
@irected, at a previous genera] meeting of 
the anti-poverty society he had taken the 
Becessary steps éoe secure a charter of incor- 
poration, and that whe application for a 
eharter was then under consideration by a 

ustice of the supreme court, being opposed 

yw Dr. McGlynn. Mr. Post was instructed to 
prepare and submit to the court an affidavit 
embodying ail the facts in the receut dispute, 
ard to leave ithe question of the charter to be 
settled by the court without argument by 
dim. 

The committee then adjourned subject to 
the call of the chair. 

The members supporting Dr. McGlynn form 
@ smali minority of the origina! committee. 
They are Dr. McGlynn, Gaybert Barnes, 
gobu MeMackin, Dr. J. Coughlin, James 

Claheriy, James P. Archibald, Hugh 

saccr. Michael Clarke and Dr. Gottheil— 
ane ap all. Wiiliam B. Clarke, who rarely 
attends, is suppcesed to sympathize with Dr. 
MeGly nu. 

The menibers who are known to be opposed 
to Dr. McGiynn’s action are Henry George, 
Benjamin Urner, Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, 
Father Huntington, E. J. Shriver, Louis F. 
Post, T. L. NeCready, J. W. Sullivan, W. T. 
Croascale, William MeCabe, John R. Waters, 
A. J. Steers, Jerome O'Neill, Walter Carr, 
Tom L. Johnsen, Henry W. Sackett, Everett 
Giackin and wchu V. George—eighteen in all. 

Rev. J. Anketell, Edward Jubnston and 
Charles F. Wingate have resigned because of 
Dr. MeGlyuu’s action, while J. P. Cranford 
declares that he is not a member of the com- 
mittee. James Redpath is tuo ill to be con- 
sulted, and John C. Fleming has not attended 
a@uy meeting for months, and his views are 
motknown. Of the thirty-four men who were 
recognized members of the committee on the 
wight that the attempt to pack it was made 
ut ten support Dr. McGlynn in the course he 


‘Shere adcypied. 


THE MEETING AT THE ACADEMY. 


De. McGivyan Again Asserts His Devotion 
te the Cause—St. Sicphenu’s Parishioners 
Preseut in Ferce—incidents ef the Meete 
inge 
Jobn McMackin presided at the forty-third 

public mecting of the anti-poverty society at 

the Academy of Music jast Sunday night. 

Tbe house was crowded and the audience 

was Very enthusiastic, welcoming all the 

points of the speakers in reference to the 

§and doctrine with the wildest applause. St. 


| Btephen’s parishioners were present in full 


force, aud when Jolin R. Feeney, who has 
hitherto presided at the parishioners’ meet- 
ings, appeared on the platform the tumult 
was almostas great as that which greeted Dr. 
MecGlyon. The official stenographer of the so- 
«iety Was present and tock a full report of the 
speeches and proceedings, but was in- 
structed to furnish no copy of his report to 
Tue Sranpaxp under any consideration. A 
slight dispute occurred in the ante room of 
the theaicr, the secretary, Michael Clarke, 
fora time refusing to entrust the collection 
baskets to the reguiar collectors unless they 
would avow themselves on Dr. McGlynn’s 
side in the recent dispute. With this excep- 
tion the meeting was orderly and uneventful. 

Mr. MeMackin announced that a verbatim 
report cf Dr. McGiynn’s address would be 
publishcc, and that steps were being taken for 


- the early pudlication of a newspaper which 


should contain full reporis of the meetings of 
the socicty. He congratulated the audience 
that there had been no change, uo laxity, no 
falling off in the attendance or in the devotion 
of those who had pledged their word to carry 
@ut a great reforn. 

Dr. MeGiynn was introduced by Mr. Me- 


Mackin ufter the collection had been taken 


wp, and was aguin greeted with cheers and 

pplause, and the waving of handkerchiefs on 
the part of the female portion of the audience. 
His iecture was an earnest explanation of 
bis position on the land question, such as has 
been frequently given in his previous dis- 
@ourses. He made no reference whatever to 
the Roman machine, the presidentiai cam- 
paigu or the late difference of opinion in the 
executive commiitee of the anti-poverty so- 
ciety. Beginning with the text “Vanity of 
Wanilies; ullis vanity,” he discussed the prob- 
‘dem of human life, showing that its real ob- 


is the knowledge of the truth, the love of 


Mee good, and the enjoyment of the beautiful, 
pit eXists in ihe infinite mind of God. If 
prod Were not the object of the soul then life 


d not be worth the living or the burden | 
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worth the bearing, and men might truly justify 
the act of ceasing to live as speedily as pos- 
sible. Then indeed “all is vanity.” 

The object of the anti-poverty society was 
entirely consonant with this only true wis- 
dom. Jt was based on the essential doctrine 
of all religion, as far as dogmatic teaching is 
concerned—the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. Its object was to vin- 
dicate the ways of God to man, to make 
clear that this is God’s earth; and not the 
devil’s. 

The existence of evil in the world was next 
dwelt upon, and Dr. McGlynn announced his 
belief in the existence /of subtie forces of 
evil, potent agencies, that seemed to be 
dragging down the moral nature of man. 
Hence a_ conflict arose between the 
aspirations of the spiritual man _ to 
ward the source of goodness and that 
other tendency that drags men down, the 
tendency of clay to clay, of dust to dust. 
From the proper fighting of that battle arose 
the inexpressible glory of the victory. The 
tendency of the animal man was toward the 
flesh. Hence the fall of man fromthe clear 
knowledge of the fatherhood of God that 
also led to the obscuration of the idea of the 
brotherhood of man. Paganism was th 
worship of rational gods and pagans looked 
upon all strangers as enemies. 

The doctrine of the society was necessarily 
a Christian doctrine. They welcome to its 
platform every man who believed in God. 
Man had to maintain life by labor. Labor 
was the law of life. Hence it must have free 
access to the natural bounties, the common 
inheritance of the creator. This would 


abolish involuntary poverty which was only | 


the result of injustice. The land, the natural 
bounties, the water power, the mines—all 
those things comprised in the one economic 
word ‘“rent”—are as much the equal in- 
heritance of all God's’ children as 
was the fresh air and the sunlight. 
The anti-poverty society proposed to assert 
this equal share of alt by simply appropriat- 
ing the rental value of land for the benefit of 
the community. The community bad a right 
to this value from its inheritance, God having 
given the earth to mankind, and secondly, 
from the title of producer because this value 
was always produced by the community and 
kept pace with its growth. By taxing this 
full rental value the artificial scarcity of land 
would be abolished. People would not hold 
land without wanting to use it. Large por- 
tions would be thrown back on the public do- 
main. There would be plenty for all. 

How could something practical be done to 
bring about the change? By word and work. 
By teaching the truth. ‘But it is not enough 
that men shall think right if they will not 
vote right.” The evil that was deplored had 
the. sanction of human law. Hence the laws 
must be changed. The proper place to strike 
was at the ballot box. Although the anti- 
poverty society was not essentially political, 
it was a kind of twin sister to the united 
labor party. <A political duty was also a 
religious duty. A man was a traitor to a 
sacred trust who sold his vote. It was time 
that politics should be purified. If the 
sppaker should have to plead guilty to the 
charge of being a politician, he was only a 
pciitician in as much as his politics formed a 
part of his religion. 


Fyjem the Chairman of the Ceunty Cam- 

3 paign Committee. 

New York City. — Putting aside all 
prgjudice I must honestly indorse the policy 
pointed out so clearly by Mr. George. Even 
as partisans the desire to prevent a shameful 
defeat ought to make us take the same view. 
If in the campaign of ’86 there had been a 
liue issue between the old parties other than 
that of public offices it would have been im- 
possible for the labor party to cast the vote 

Ney did. Such is the condition to-day. The 
party can make a nomination, but that will 
oniy lead to final disruption and defeat. In 
the heat of a national campaign, with such a 
live issue as that of indirect taxdtion, the 
mémbers of the party will desert their candi- 
digate and vote straight for or against the 
issue. The party will come out a mere 
hahdful and will lose the credit of the large 
vote it has already cast and consequently the 
confidence of the workingmen in its power to 
do fhem any service. 

As Mr. George says, our object is not so 
much the forming of a party as the abolish- 
ing of taxes, and any proposition to lessen 
indirect taxation wiil have the support of 
every one who understands our remedy and 
is'free from prejudice. Most of those who 
take the opposite view are led away by their 
prejudice against the ecclesiastical or politi- 
cal machines that fought us in the last cam 


p@ign. 
ir. McGlynn claims that the expressed wish 


ofthe Syracuse convention was to enter this 
national campaign; but to view it from that 
standpoint ouly would be to stultify our in- 
t lience and acknowledge that which has 
been the curse of the world—that the past 
should bind the present. The doctor is still 
u@der the influence of the teaching of his 
church, that has strenuously opposcd every 
cpnee. He said he was more of a priest 
thin a politician, and T agree with him. 

Let the party keep out of a fight in which 
they cannot agree as to which side they 
ought to take, and as a party remain passive, 
keeping to our credit the large vote we hive 

led. And when in future an opportunity 


* occurs we will have the credit of that record 


to help us in a state campaign in which we 
will be able to act as a unit and have the con- 
fidence of the workingmen in the result. 

: JEROME O'NEILL. 


Believes in Supperting the Party Which is 
Geiug Our Way. 


Iam one of those to whom the idea of a 
national ticket is captivating, but while de- 
sirous of “a fair field and a gallant fight,” I 
would like to measure beforehand the chance 
ef victory. I have, as carefully as I am 
capable of, examined this matter from all its 
points and fail to see the remotest possibility 
of success by assuming an aggressive atti- 
tude; on the contrary, I believe such a stand 
would result in temporar¢ defeat and dis- 
organization. : 

The aim of our party is the shifting of taxa- 
tion, which is now so unjustly imposed on 
man’s labor, to land values; and the best way 
to accomplish this is through the control of 
State legislation. From present indications 
we may assume that the democratic party 
will take its stand in the coming campaign 
against the protective tariff, and the repub- 
licans for it. As between both parties the 
choice of all true united labor men should be 
obvious. We must support that party which 
is tending toward our direction. ; 

These are my sentiments, and J shall act 
accordingly while still upholding my fealty 
to the urited labor party. 

¥. W. Wrerirr, 
Member executive committee North Side land 
and labor club, 


Wants e Fall Ticket. 


WaAaLKERVILL, Montana, Jan. 28.—I am in 
favor of a presidential candidate. Any re- 
form sentiments there may be in either of 
the old parties exist only from fear of our 
movement. Let us show that we have the 
courage of our convictions by nominating a 
full ticket from president down. 

yeas = C.W. Hanscom. 


THE YOUNG MEN’S TAX REFORM CLUB. 


They Discuss Menesaltes and Trustse—Free 
Trade versus Pretectien—The Only Way 
te Secure a Rice in Wages. 


The regular meeting of the Young men’s tax 
reform club of Brooklyn was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, Feb. 15. at Everett Hall, Mr. 
A. L. Voorhees, the president, occupying the 
chair. Although the club has been but a short 
time organized, it already numbers more than 
twenty members, and the indications are that 
many new members will be added to its roll 
before long. 

After the reading of the minutes the chair- 
man stated the object of the association. The 
club wished to call people together who were 
willing to discuss the great political and 
social questions of the day, and he was sure 
every man’s opinion would 3 respected. 
There would be no set dues. The object of 
the club should interest all and arouse much 
enthusiasm. Inasmuch as the club was to be 
supported by voluntary contributions solely, 
those who could afford to should contribute 
generously. 

The subject of the evening’s discussion was 
then announced as follows: “Monopolies and 
Trusts, Their Cause, Effect and Remedy,” 
and the chairman read a clipping from the 
World on the “Iniquities of Trusts,” which 
he said would give the members a key for 
thought. 

Mr. A. M. Jameson opened the discussion 
with the remark that the Standard oi] com- 
pany was about the largest monopoly the 
country had, possibly with the exception of 
the railroads. The members had scarcely any 
conception of the magnitude of the two mo- 
nopolies. Indirect taxation killed industry. 
There were people who believed that unless 
they were paying taxes upon what they pro- 
duced they were not doing their duty or pay- 
ing no tax at all. Placing a tax on production 
was one of the worst mistakes. 

Mr. R. W. Jones contended that the great- 
est monopoly of all was that in land, and cited 
the cruelties heaped upon the Irish’ people. 
What kept so many people in tenement 
houses? It was the monopolistic traffic in land. 
It crowded children into the foulest atmos- 
phere and bred crime. What would remedy 
the evil? A complete change of taxation— 
the doing away with all taxes on labor, trade, 
commerce and the products of labor, and in 
their stead to put a single tax on land accord- 
ing to its value, exclusive of all improvements 
of whatever kind or description. The prime 
cause of all monopolies was selfish greed. 
(Applause.) ; 

An informal discussion followed, during 
which the chairman stated that the cause of 
monopolies was due to combinations. Busi- 
ness men and others combined to keep up 
prices, and when one merchant happened to 
advertise a bargain he had a rush of pur- 
chasers, simply because the prices came with- 
in the means of the masses. 

Mr. Aitken contended that a single tax 
would free people from the fear of poverty, 
open the land to all, and there would in that 
case be no involuntary poverty. He favored 
the removal of ali tax. Free trade was the 
only possible exterminator of trusts and mo- 
nopolies, while protection, as now construed, 
was the most prolific cause of trusts and mo- 
nopolies. 

“I believe,” continued the speaker, “that a 
protective tariff is without a single redeeming 
feature. I believe the people at large will be 
benefited by absclute free trade, even speci- 
fying that there was no single tax on land 
values. I believe a protective tariff is a very, 
very bad way of raising revenue and a direct 
tax is very much better.” 

Mr. James Mullen spoke about the stove 
monopoly. He said that it grew out of the 
organization of the stove manufacturers’ as- 
sociation, which was started for the purpose 
of knocking out the molders’ union. The sale 
of stoves last year amounted to $33,000,000, 
and there were only three hundred and fifteen 
legitimate stove manufacturers. He was a 
free trader; for a high tax on the materials 
which composed stoves gave the men who 
worked in their manufacture less wages than 
those who worked in other trades where the 
trade was free or almost so. He cited a case 
where protection paid the monopoly in stee! 
rails eighty per cent qn the investment. If 
this system of protective tariff could be 
wiped out, the speaker said in conclusion, 
the cause of trusts and monopolies would be 
over. Free trade would increase wages with 
or without the issue of a single tax. 

Mr. George White in a short speech held 
that protection was not expedient, as it en- 
couraged monopolies of all kinds. Anything 
that restricted production favored monop- 
olies. In conclusion, the speaker advised al} 
the friends of the club to unite in pushing 
radical remedies for land monopoly and for 
the railroad and electric menopolies.as the 
most flagrant outrages against justice. 

The next meeting of the club will be held at 
Everett hall, Fulton street near Gallatin 
place, Brooklyn, on Wednesday evening, Feb. 
29. The subjects for discussion will be: “Is 
the present system of state and municipal 
taxation unjust,” and, “Is the single tax pre- 
ferable.” Admission to the meetings is free, 
and persons willing to take part in discussion 
are specially invited. 

GEo. N. Otcort, Secretary, 
38 Grace court. 


ee 


Believes in Waiting and Weighing. 


ZANESVILLE, O.—When I read Messrs. 
Croasdale’s and Post’s articles last fall sug- 
gesting the propriety of not nominating a 
candidate for president, I compared them in my 
own mind to the thoughtless boy who thrusts 
a stick into the bee hive, and was satisfied 
that they would soon have the whole swarm 
upon them. In this I was not mistaken, for I 
find that many like myself had envied our 
friends in New York the glory of their cam- 
paign last fall, and said to themselves: “Next 
fall we will all be in the thickest of the fight.” 
We could not anticipate that after our friends 
in New York had immortalized themselves by 
their glorious defeat, they would come for- 
ward and say—‘Now let’s quit”—without 
giving us all a chance to show our colors. I 
could scarcely believe them in earnest. But 
since reading all the arguments in Tue 
STANDARD, both for and against, I begin to 
realize that my impulses were those of im- 
petuosity. I now think it will be well at least 
to weighcarefully the opinions of our leaders 
on both sides of the question. 

F. M. Margvis. 


Befere the Breeklyn Anti-Poverty Society. 

Broox.yn, N. Y.—A discussion on the rela- 
tive merits of vrohibition and the single tax 
as means of abolishing poverty, will be held 
at the next meeting of the Brooklyn anti- 
poveriy society, in Thayer’s hall, corner Bed- 
ford and Fulton avenues, Tuesday evening, 
February 28 The discussion is to he between 
the representatives of the Anti-poverty so- 
ciety and representatives of the Young men’s 
prohibition club, the latter being A. S Will- 


iams, president of the prohibition club, E. J. 
Wheeler of the Voice, and John Lloyd Thom- 
as. The discussion will open to the public. 

G. W. THompson. 


Refuse te Ignere the Tariff Questien. 
Foxcrort, Me.—We have a little band of 
single tax men here, and to my knowledge 


not a single one of them favors ignoring the 
tariff question or entering national) politics. 
; : E. Lipsy. 


PREACHING THE SINGLE TAX IN ENGLAND. 


A recent issue of the London Echo contains 
an account of a large meeting, chiefly of 
working people, held at the Lambert baths, 
in London, to discuss the question of ‘Pov- 
erty and its Remedy.” . 

The principal speaker was William Saun- 
ders, who having briefly and frankly ad- 
mitted that idleness, intemperance and vice 
Were aiiong the causes of poverty, came 
straight to the land question. That there 
was a great deal of positive poverty was 
shown by the recent government inquiry as 
to the condition of the people in the east end, 
from which it was seen that one-third of the 
people there are out of employment, and that 
wages do not average more than twelve shil- 
lings a week, out of which four shillings is 
paid for room rent, leaving only eight shil- 
lings to provide food and clothing, while a 
family of five persons could not be kept in 
the workhcuse for less than twice that sum. 

Mr. Saunders maintained that many are un- 
justly poor and many unjustly rich. The 
greater amount of poverty ismainly caused by 
unjust lecislation—bv class legislation. In the 
civil and military services there is ever too 
great inequality in payments. A postman was 
paid 4d. per hour, and some high officials £3 per 
hour, and if aay man getssomething for doing 
nothing, then some people have to work with- 
out being paid. We paid the commander-in- 
chief as much as we paid 1,500 soldiers. Re- 
cently he met a workingman in the north of 
Scotland who wanted to build a house on a 
quarter of an acre of land, rated at 1s. per acre 
a year, and covered with stones. The landlord 
demanded £30 for the site, and he had to pay 
it, though 1t was not worth 30s. Lord Salis- 
bury sold his land in the Strand the other day 
for £200,000, which did not represent a single 
day’s work done by him or by any one belong- 
ing to his family. 

Landlords, Mr. Saunders said, had no in- 
dustrial, but only a legal title. They voted 
the land into their own title deeds, and get 
£150,000,000 a year in consequence of un- 
just legislation, i. e., on the average, £20 
per annum from every family in the United 
Kingdom. In his own neighborhood one hun- 
dred acres of land had increased £100,000 in 
value in twenty years. It is not merely that 
they take £150,000,000 a year out of our pock- 
ets in this way, but they use their power as 
landlords for the purpose of diminishing em 
ployment and keeping down wages. The 
roval commission on the housing of the work- 
ing classes affirm as much as this. The power 
of the landlords of London to hold back 
building land makes the buildings cost three 
times as much as they would otherwise do. 
Tke value of the land of London is £418,000,- 
000, and of the buildings £212,000,000, and the 
taxes on the former were only £500,000, while 
the taxes on the latter are £7,000,000 a year. 
If a man pays ts. for rent, he pays 1s. to the 
builder, 2s. to a rich landlord and 1s. for rates 
and taxes, 

No industry is more heavily taxed than 
house building in London, and that is the 
main cause of overcrowding. What would 
become of our commerce if we had to pay 
£200 to a water lord for every ship? Agri- 
culture in England has been almost destroyed 
by the landlords. Mr. Saunders cited the 
case of his own native parish, where the 
peasant holders paid thrice as much rent as 
the big farmer and got a living where the big 
farmer failed. He further cited the case of a 
man who took forty acres of waste land in 
Aberdeenshire, all heather and moss. As he 
improved it the landlord raised the rent up to 
32s. anacre. When he got old he asked the 
landlord to take a Jittle less rent so that he 
couldemploy a laborer, but the landlord re- 
pliéf that his children might help him to pay 
it—those children who had been deprived of 
their patrimony by that same landlord. In 


advocating land nationalization jt was evi-| 


dent that Mr. Saunders had the sympathy of 
the majority of the audience. 

Dr. Drysdale, who followed, and who, like 
other speakers, was limited to five minutes, 
while expressing sympathy with Mr. Saun- 
ders’s idea as to land reform, took the view 
that over-population was at the rootof the 
evil, and bespoke the consideration of the 
audience to what he should say ou that sub 
ject on a future evening. Every year we 
added 400,000 to the population; how was Mr. 
Saunders going te feed 400,000 fresh people 
every year, even if the land was nationalized? 
The Malthusian view did not seem to com 
mend itself tothe majority of the audience, 
especially when Dr. Drysdale spoke of the 
unkindness of nature. 


Anti-Poverty in Cincinnatt. 

CINCINNATI, O.—The regular weekly meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati anti-poverty society 
was held on Sunday, Feb. 19, Rev. E. P. Fos- 
ter occupying the chair. The meeting was 
opened with a prayer by the chairman, after 
which the hymn, “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” 
was sung. «An address by the chairman 
followed. Rev. John Anketell’s new hymn, 
“Our Creed,” was sung as « solo to new music 
by Mr. Harrison, and Mr. E. T. Fries deliv 
ered the principal address of the evening, 


taking for his subject “The Natural Way.” 


The further exercises consisted of a violin 
trio by Messrs. Goldfoyle, Cassidy and 
Tiffenbach, a recitation of Mackaye's song of 
“Freedom” by E. Lukowski, an address by 
C. H. Fitch on “The Gate of Heaven,” and 
the closing song, “Marching to Victory.” 

The feeling in regard to matters in New 
York may be expressed by Hmerson’s lines: 


Life is too brief to waste 
In critic peep, or cynic bark, : 
Quarrel or reprimand; tis growing dark; 
Up, to thine own aim, and God speed the mark. 


We exhort all parties to the dispute to be 
patient and passionless. Talk irritates: time 
vindicates. If a factional split cannot be 
averted, let each party follow the lines of 
conscience without needless recrimination, 
remembering that gentleness now will stand 
them in good stead when they have to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in the near future. 

C. H. Fircu, Secretary. 


Holding the Balance of Power and Using It. 

BURLINGTON, Vt.—A band of determined 
men, bent on the spread of their principles, 
might indeed draw attention to themselves 
by forming a party and standing ,alone, but 
they would by this course simply leave the 
field free to the contention of the two great 
parties—one thing above all others that the 
two great parties would most desire. By thus 
proclaiming their principles they would indeti- 
nitely postpone the success of them. But let 
the same band of men be content not to form 
a party, but simply to hold the balance of 
power between the two contending parties, 
and at once their vote becomes indispensable 
to the success of either party, and, as an in- 
evitable consequence, the parties become 
rivals in the adoption of the very principles 
that but for the stern compulsion of an un- 
attached minority they would have ignored. 

I believe that the friends of the single tax 
are strong enough thus to hold the balance of 
power ian New York state, and I trust that 
they will use the power with unflinching reso- 
Jution. With one state to point to as an ex- 
ample of the beneficent influence of the single 
tax the conquest of the whole union would be 
sure and speedy. 

In the coming national contest we have one 


enemy, the tariff. Let every believer in the 

single tax give his voice and his vote against 

the monstrous iniquity, miscalled protection. 
H. L, Koopman. 


DOGS IN THE MANGER. 


Hutcuryson, Kan.—It is generally believed 
that the dog in the manger has a particularly 
good time at the expense of the cow. But 
this is a mistake. The dog ‘cannot eat the 
hay, and if he leaves it to cet something to 
eat the cow eats it before he can return. He 
therefore can only hold the hay at the sacri- 
fice of his own comfort. 

We call those dogs in the manger who hold 
land out of production for the rise in value, 
and we generally admit that the present law 
is in their favor, and that any law which 
would not permit them to do this would be 
injurious to their interests. We generally 
admit that the single tax on land values 
would operate against them, and are not sur- 
prised at their opposition to it. But this isa 
mistake. The law permitting them to hold 
land out of production for its rise in value is 
injurious even to them. 

There are many people in this city who 
have bought from 160 to 1,280 acres of land 
in this county and paid one-fourth down and 
given a mortgace for tke balance. They are 
paying from eight to ten per cent interest on 
this money and paying the taxes on the land, 
which is earning nothing from year to year. 
They do this in order that they may get a 
share of the rise in value of the Jand in this 
countiy. But the more this is done the less 
the land will rise in value, because it prevents 
people from coming here. Hviding. land out 
of production, keeping people off of the land, 
prevents the increase of population, and this 
prevents the rise of price of land. There are 
men here paying eighteen per cent for money 
to help them to hold land out of production 
in order that they may get the rise of its 
value. They are like the dog in the manger, 
going hungry in order to keep labor from 
using the land. . 

These men are to be pitied more tha 
blamed. They are tryiug their utmost to get 
their share of the rise of value. They have 
aright to their share, and at present they 
cannot get it in any other way. If the plat- 


form of the united labor party ever becomes 


law (and it will, if men continue to be intelli- 
gent) these men will get their share of the 
rise without buying land and holding it out 
of production. They will get their share of it 
without starving themselves to do it. This 
will be a great blessing to even this class of 
people whom we call dogs in the manger. 

Unjust laws injure all classes of the people, 
some in one way and some in another. Just 
laws injure no person. J. G. MaLcozm. 
Doubleday’s Lecture on Political 

Economy. 

Brooktyn, N. Y.—At the regular meeting 
of the Twenty-first ward association, on 
February 16, Mr. E. Stillman Doubleday. de- 
livered his second lecture ‘on ‘Political 
Economy.” The first lecture, delivered before 
the associationon January 19, was devoted to 
fundamental principles, and to natural and 
ethical laws relating to production; the 
second, on February 16, to the subject of 
“Distribution, natural and artificial” — , 

These lectures have been a great help to 
the association, stirring up thought and de: 
termining its tendency in the direction of the 
most efficient and radical reforms. 

at both lectures the subjects discussed were 
illustrated with diagrams and wall texts. In 
the first Mr. Doubleday began,with the con- 
sideration of the economic axiom that ‘“‘men 
seek to gratify their desires with the least 
exertion.” He showed the fact that the de- 


Mr. 


mand for consumption directs labor to its em-. 


ployment, and then proceeded to discuss the 
great problem: Why, in spite of increase in 
productive power, do wages tend to a 
minimum which will give but a bare living? 
In his second lecture he discussed the 
problems of production and distribution, ex- 
plaining the laws of rent, wagesand interest, 
and closing with a reference'to some of the 
humorous phases of the Pennsylvania coal 
miners’ strike, the letters of Mayor Hewitt, 
Henry Watterson and the president's mes- 
sage. : ee 
Mr. Doubleday referred to the present crisis 
in the history of the single tax movement, 


and said that it would be unwise to draw. 


sharp and unyielding lines, or to jump at con- 
clusions from insufficient premises. He thought 
there was greater danger of saying too much 
than too little just now, and counseled the 
greitest caution, prudence and charity in the 
choice of means for the advancement of our 
ideas, : . 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. 
Doubleday for his lectures, and a resolution 
was adopted recommending a call for a 
national conference (nota nominating conven- 
tion), which shal! determine the most wise and 
most generally approved method of conduct- 
ing the coming campaign. « ; 

Our association holds recular meetings on 
the first and third Thursdays of every month 
at Offerman’s hall, corner Myrtle and Nos- 
trand avenues. James R. CaHILL, 
Secretary Twenty-first ward united labor 

party association of Brooklyn. 


A Club That Wants All or Nothing. 

Cotumpus, O.—The following resolution 
was passed at a recent meeting cf land and 
labor club No. 3 of Ohio: 

Resolved, That this club indorse the follow- 
ing utterance of one of its members, and that. 
the same be transmitted to Taz Stanparp: 

“The question of high tariff or low tariff is 
not ours, No, Mr. Politician, we have found 
out that monopoly of ground rent isindustrial 
slavery, and, like chattel slavery, must go. 
We are out on a grand hunt with our big guns 
loaded for bear, and you can’t draw our fire 
by flushing a covey of snow birds or pee-wees. 

“So away with it and its distracting influ 
ence; give usthe larger and grander issue, 
the land for the people, witha presidential 
ticket and ultimate victory.” 

Please make mention of this in the columns 
of your paper and oblige : 

Respectfully yours, 
Epw. L. Hynemay, Sec. L. and L. No. 3,. 
459 East Mound street. 


A Philadelphia Club Expresses Its Opinion. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 16.--The following 
was forwarded to rooni 28, Cooper union, 
day: 

Resolved, That inthe opinion of this club 
the executive committee should at an early 
date call a conference of the representatives 
of those who believe in the single tax, and 
that all disputed questions as to the future 
course of the united labor party should be re- 
ferred to said conference for decision. 

THE Henry GeorcGe Cus. 

A. H. STEPHENSON, Cor. Sec. dees 


Sees No Benefit in 2n Nomination. 


Montcomery, Ala.—I cannot see that our. 


party would be benefited by putting candi- 
dates in the field, as we are too young and 
too poor to make a good fight; butif a candi- 
date of the old parties goes our way I think 
we ought to help to push him along. All we 
can claim in this national election ‘is. the 
Australian voting system and free trade. 
AUG. OHLANDER, - 


* 


to-. 


tion to the great Americ 


seems impossible. 


THE LAND WAR IN SCOTLAND. 
Brotherhooa. af 
The island of Lewis contams about 406,000 
acres, of which all but 60,000 acres is let for 
shooting.. Most of the island was at one time 
occupied by industrious crofters and shep-. 
herds, but these were ruthlessly evicted to — 
make room for deer parks. Crowded on™ 
miserable little holdings the people are liter- 
ally starving. Close beside them they see 
land enough end to spare on which, if per- 
mitted, they might earn a decent subsistence; 
they see deer browsing on the lands that once 

their fathers tilled. 
Why should they starve when there was 
food at hand? they began to ask some weeks 
ago. One day in November last, atameet- — 
ing presided over by Mr. Donald Macrae, — 
schocl master of Balallan, they resolved to. 


make a raid upon the park and help them- 


selves to veniscno. And the deed was done. 
A burst of lawlessness among “the wild © 
Trish” or among infidel socialists would. have. 
created no great surprise. 
Presbyterian highlanders, understood to be 
well instrected mm the Bible and the shorter 


‘catechism, should rise in considerable num- 


bers againstthe established “law and order,” © 
has given quite a shock to many worthy peo-: 
le. Wonders will never cease! 

From this month’s Democrat we take the 
following: 

“The fact is clear that. the men of Lewis. 
took up as a religious duty the business of 
rescuing the land of their fathers from the | 
cruel and immoral purposes of sport. Who- 
soever has been at work among them has 
made use of their religious feelings and. con-: 
victions as a fulcrum on which to lay his . 
lever of social reform, and he has worked the | 
instrument te sucha degree that. now they 
dare not leave the business undone.” 

These people read their Bible morning and 
night, and are familiar with its leading facts 
and teachings. Thus, it was easy to awaken. 
Within them the power contained in tha 
declarations that God gave the earth to the: 
children of men; that he ordered the race to» 
increase and multiply, and replenish the earth — 
and subdue it, and take their subsistence out 
of it. And when the laws of the landlords 
came to beurged against such commands, 
the answer came readily from another scrip- 
ture, ‘Whether it be right -in the sight of God 
to hearken unto you more—than unto God, 
judge ye. For we cannot but speak tha 
thines which we huve seen and heard.’ - : 
When the cotters resolved upon killing the 
deer they did it with their eves open to the. 
consequences. They knew that “the law” 
would be held up as a sort of divinity which 
must be vindicated. But they knew that this 
was Only the behests of greedy and godless — 
men embodied in statute law, and it possessed. 
no power over heart or cunscience. True, 
the law could punish them. Well, they did... 
not fear that. They had it well grounded in 
their minds that it is the ‘wicked who flee. 
when no one bursueth, but that the righteous. . 
are bold.asa lion.” They had before them. a - 


going on with it. They had caught the love 
of God into their hearts; that love must show 
itself in a practical love of their brothers and 
sisters in trouble, and it must cast out fear. 
This is something new and ominous. Itisa 
sort of revolution not to be easily overcome 
by constabulary and military. 
Of the island of Lewis Lady Matheson, . 
widow of the late Sir James Matheson, is. 
‘sole proprietor.” She does not appear to be | 
a very tender-hearted lady. Saidsherecently — 
(as reported in the Scottish Highiander) toa | 
deputation of crofters and cotters that waited 
on her to ask for some more land—for the | 
restoration ot their “ancient bereditary town- 
ship lands” at rents to be fixed by the land - 
courts: “If you'are not able to maintain your- . 
selves at home you should go te foreign lands 
and improve your positions, and make prov 
sion for your families.” . 
Roderick Macleod, the crofters’ spokesmar 
answered: “The people would be quite willing 
to emigrate when they saw that all the swt 
able land now: under sheep and deer in the 
istand and suitable for cultivation was given 
to the people, but I believe that so long as 
they see these lands under sheep and deer 
they will not be inclingd to emigrate.” —. 
And the lady replied: ‘‘These lands are 
property, and you have nothing to do wit 
1t. : Bo ei SEE a 
Her property, indeed! When or where did 
the Creator give it to her or to her ancestors? 
_ Thus provoked and driven to desperation, 
the people have taken the law into their own 
hands; this is the explanation of the pulling 
down of fenges, the driving off of «sheep, and | 
other rioting, involving serious collision. with 


the police and military, of which we have _ 


been reading lately in the newspapers. There . 


is evidently a good deal of human passion en- 
gaged in the land war, as well as some relig- - | 
ious conviction. From our comfortable stand- — 
point it is easy to condemn the raiders.and te 
counsel meeknessand patience; but how many |. 
of us, I wonder, would in their circumstances | 
have been any wiser and more forbearing? 

__ Phe acquittal of the men arrested in connec=. 
tion with the deer raid—acquittal by an Edin 
burgh jury, removed from all lecal prejudice. 
in favor of the accused and. strongly vressed 
to convict—has sent consternation among the | 
partisans of the privileged classes. If a jury 
of respectable Edinburgh citizens cannot be — 
persuaded, by any amount of skillful pleading, | 
to take the government and landlord view of © 
such a case, what next? At this rate, for Scot-. 
land, too, there will soon:be-need of a coercion. 
bill!’ Either just laws that will. have the con- 
science of all honest people on their side, or 


else coercion With its gazes and handcuffsand 


lank beds, sooner or later, m Scotland as in 
reland, these will be the alternatives. 


Look a Little Closer and You Will Find. 
That Rents are Higher in Troy Than in 
Reckland—It Is the Landlord Tha: Gew 
the Beuefit of Prorection. . : 

Rockland, Me., Opinion. i 
That the tariff cannot raise wages is easy _ 

to be demonstrated, and that. it does not do 

so in shirt making we can show by facts very 

close by. We would not. ask for a-better iL 

fustration of the absolute. correctness of our 

position. We have two shirt factories in thi 
city—that of Mr. J. H. Simonton and that of 

Mowry & Rose. They give employment, we _ 

suppose, to between 100 and 200 women. This 

is not ‘‘miserable foreign labor.” It is intelli- 


“gent American labor. _Most of these women 


can trace their lineage back severai genera-. 
tons and not get out of New England, and we 
do not believe there is one of them who can | 
not read and write. They are just as goodas — 
the Troy girls in every particuiar, and we'll 
bet they are every time. - If the forty per 
cent tariff duty would raise wages of shirt 
makers it would certainly raise the wage 

of these women, who deserve high wages 
if any woman ever did. Rockland is within” 
the United States, as we stand ready to prov. 

to those who are so certain ‘that the tariff. 
raises Wages that anything to the contrar. 

S Lf ‘such doubters wiilcom 

here we will show them that Ruckland is i 

“protectea” America by pointing out our bi¢ 
stone custom house, with a flag overit, th 


bars of which are appropriately placed ve 


tically like the. bars of a prison. We ha 
here over §,000 people who are taxed forty 
per cent on their shirts to protect America 
shirtmakers. And what waces do the Ame 
can shirtinakers of Roeckiand. get? Troy 
prices! Not. by a long shot.” Londonderry 


prices, exuctly. Very few of them get & 
per week, most of them. getting less, and 
many, we are credibly. informed, get- 
ting less than the — 
the medium. If it were the 
that makes the difference in wages be- 

tween Londonderry and Troy by raising. tha 
wages of the women at the latter place, it- 

would have the same effect in Maine. That 
Londonderry wages are paid here, and not 
Troy wages, conclusively shows the fallacy: 
of the whole assumption on which every argu 


‘Ment for protection is founded. Why should. 


the people of Rockland favor the maintenance 
of a tariff duty which, even if it does. protect 
the people of Troy, does not protect even th 
hundred or so engaged in the industry af. 
fected who are employed kere, while it-is 
burden on evervbody else he-e? : 


The Net Proceeds. : 


What would a grower of jrheat get for his 
cargo delivered in Belgtim if he boucht 
woolen goods? Just one-hgif bis wheat wo 
pay for goods and the other ualf for prote 


Kansas Paper. 
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duty and ne terror would deter them from. °— 
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EER AGHAE UN 


meres, free fri 
then, cau I give in to your theory of putting 


the expenses of government. 
. the single tax it would not produce 
Jess. And when you remember how 


~eould be raised from jand 


“‘gnents $3,000. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


; From e Farmer. 
Sraxrox, Goodhue Co., Minn.—I have been 
kindly allowed to read THE NDARD for 
some time past and have become a convert to 


the single tax. I always was a frge trader. I | 


have read “Progress and Poverty” and ‘‘Pro- 
tection or Free Trade?’ and now! am called 
& crank and fool and many ofher vames, 
Still I peg away at opponents, and I intend 
to make them as mad as I cai, for it sets 
them a-thinking. They say I teil some truths, 
but I put them too strong. I would like you 
tev answer a few questions, if yo think them 
worthy, to see if I am right. . 

(1) Though this is a republican state it is 
met satisfied with the present gariff. Still 
everything is all right and we boast of the 
ercat benefits we are receiving {rom our 
railroads, and point to the $5,600 g00 paid by 
them in taxes and say they wall soun pay 
enough to run our state govérnment. I 
ciaim that they do not pay onecent of taxes— 


- GQhat they add the taxes to the traffic of the 


road and the people pay it. 

(2) They say the railroad company invest 
eapital to build the roads’ I claim they are 
built by forged notes called bonds and we are 
taxed to pay them without representation 
aud forced to do so by an unjust law. 

(3) The leaders of our grand old demo- 
€ratic party bave made fortunes by cornering 
poor men’s groceries and others by mort- 
gaging their farms, and while. the voter is 
quarreling over the issues of those parties 
they are dividing the spoils. This couuty is 
one of the best counties iu the state, aud not 


Jess than fifty per cent of the farms are 


mortgaged, aud a great share of the personal 
property. 

44) Minneapolis mills Manitoba wheat 
which belongs to Enyland, and only stops 
here to be made into four. How do these 
millers make tbeir prodts out of it, and where 
does protection prutect Auicrican labor?! 

_ ) Our sheep men want more tariif on wool, 
saying that now it does not pay to raise 
shecp. "ve breed mostly raised are the V~r- 
mount merino, which are brought to such per- 
fection that they produce about seventy-five 
pounds of grease and dirt tu every one hua- 
dred pounds of wool, which makes a pretty 
dich tariff on waste, and 1s one reason why 
we don’t raise woul enough to supply our ows 
demiunds. And sull iuose sheep men want 
totax the man that is too pour to own a 


sheep for the coat he wears. According to 
“these ideas weol bas no Value in it eacept 
4 what the tariff puts on it 


JAMES POLLARD. 
m3 @ lt is true that a large proportion of 


tases paid by your railroads are ultimately 
: paid by the people iu increased cost of 


refiic. . This is true of ali taxes that fall 


| a the real capital of the companies—on 
-- Bepot buildings, rails, cars, 
and so forth. 
- their land values stays there, and so of the 
tax: that. falls on tueir other monopely 


locomotives 
But the tax that fulls on 


privileges. Ji they were deprived of their 
franchises, as they should ‘be, and their 
land were iuxed to its full value, so that 


— they could niake money only as other 


“people make ii, by legitimate uses cf ¢api- 


“tal, every addificnal peuny of tax they 
- paid would be charged over to their cus- 
/temers. It is 2 queer, notion of your peo- 


‘ple that it isa good thing to let railroads 
rob them so that the state may tax away 


. enough of the loot to pay state expenses. 
42) "You are probably 1 right in substunce, | 
ow, utered ‘stock und frdudulent bonds ave 


devices for unjust taxation for private use. 
3) This would not be so if land values 
“were taxed and the producis of industry 
“were fice. 
(4) The millers make a profit because 
“they ean turn wheat into fluur cheaper 
than it can be done in Manitoba. Protec- 


_ tion does not protect American fabor. 


43) The value which the tariff udds in- 


see «creases the cost of the manufactured 
~ griicle and limits wool manufacturing by 
~ gnaking if necessary to bury so much capi- 


in the cost of raw material 


Pins of Betogyed. : 
Rome, Ga.—I would bave every man who 
‘@vorks und wants it to have a farm of 102 
sn taxation and debt. How, 


all taxes on lund? 
Avucrstus R. WriGarT. 
You cannot, so long as your knowledge 
of the subject is as limited as it evidently 
isat present. You are an intelligent man 
and of a learned profession, whose sym- 
pathies are in the right piace; then why do 
you not give a littie study to the propo- 
sition vou criticise? Read 
Poverty.” Leurn that itis not lund, but 
Jand values that we propose to tax. Con- 
sider how little the agricultural lan. of 
Georgia is worth, and think of how small 
the farmer’s tax would be if wholly on 
land values, compared togwhat it is now 
when everything he consumes is taxed. 


‘When you have qualitied yourself to criti-- 


‘cise, write again. 


Suiciency ef the Single Tax. 
Hawixtron, O.—Do you think all the farm- 


- gng lands and city Icts in the United States 


and territories capable cf producing enough 
for the subsistence of the inbabitants and the 


expenses of runuing the government if the. 


“single tax” on jJand values should be 
adopted? I see there are some who think 
such a tax would be insufficient. It is true a 
large proportion of the Jand is about worr 
out and population 1s rapidly increasing. 
Would not the required. revenue to run the 
government be almost cut off, as no ons would 
Want tou use Jand, when he was taxed for it! 
THOMAS. 
The Jand of the country now produces 
‘the subsistence of its inhabitants and 
Under 


‘much land and how many men are 
now idle, and consider that the single tax 
would bring idle men and idle land to- 
gether, you can see how very much more 
would be produced then than now. The 
probability is that all our present‘ taxes 
values alone 
without taking the eatire annual value of 


our land, and that, until the tax was 
- Yaised considerably, some landlords would 


still get something for nothing. 


Hasaton, O.—Piease answer the following 
query and oblige a champion of your ciuse: 


- A owns 2 house and lot on a business thorough- 


fare. Value of lot $10,000; value of improve- 
B rents of A for $1,200 per 
year. Mr. George’s theory is in operation. 
We will say, for ‘example, the tax is three per 
cent, which would be, on the lot exclusive of 


improvements, $300. In the course of time 


. the city has improved. B has built up a good 


“trade. «Ais aware of that fact and notifies 
‘B he must pay 8500 more, making his rent 


$1,500 per year. Now, under such circum- 


“Progress und: 
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stances what would the tax g::therer or com- 
munity be entitled to of this rise of $300. 
The community certainly could not claim all 
of the $500 which B is obliged to pay. Other- 
wise, if the community was not entitled to all 
of the $300, what would hinder the landlords 
from raising the rents on their tenants as they 
do now? Ww. A. Cross. 


Nothing would hinder Jandlords from 
raising rents as they do now. As land in- 
creased in value rents would increase; and 
if the tax were not raised landlords would 
pocket the increase. Therefore, if land 
values increased while public revenues did 
not, there would be a profit in owning 
land. Butif the tax rose as land values 
rose, which would be an almost certain re- 
sult without further agitation of the prin- 
cipal question, there would be no profit in 
land owning other than the community 
might choose to permit, by way of wages 
to landlords, for collecting taxes from land 
users, 

No Danger. 

NEw BRIGHTON, Pa.—If the anti-poverty 
party was in power to-day, would it not cause 
mien in business to retire and to take their 
money With them (from circulation)! Would 
not this cause depression and the puor to 
suffer? From aA READER. 


It would not cause business men to re- 
tire. Retirement from business is, to the 
man who lives by doing business, as all 
but the young, the inlirm and the old 
would then kbave to do, a very solemn 
proceeding. Nor would it cause the with- 
drawal of money from circulation; but if 
it did, as mouey is @ mere counter of ex- 
change, we could soon get a new supply— 
through the paper mills and printing 
press if we were sensible, and from the 
gold and silver mines und the mint if we 
were nol 


A Single Tax Bill. 

Boston, Mass.~—Wil! you please to publish 
In your next issue of THE STANDARD a bill em- 
bodying the principles of the single tax 
thesry? -£ think it would be of service to 
many us well as myself. W. L. OConxELL 

Nothing more is necessary than to de- 
clare that improvements of land, com- 
monly included in the term real estate, to- 


gether with all personal property, shail be 


exempt irom taxation. Such a bill would 
bring up the whole question fcr discussion. 
For the purpose of actual enactment it 
misht be necessary to be more definite, 
but even then I think it would be sutticient. 

1. To classify all property as (a) land, in- 
eluding oniv the natural part of real es- 
tate; (b) improvements of land, including 
all parts of real estate not included in the 
ter hee land; and (ec) personal property. 

2. To tax all taxable property according 

to its irue selling value. 

(3) To exempt classes B und c from taxa- 
tion. 


‘Obscurity iu Ontario. 


HaMILTon, Ontario. —Having given the sub- 
ject of Jand tuxes some thought, and as it is 
a thing of obscurity to me, 1 venture to ask 
for information: 

(1) By the exponents of this principle is it 
cousidered necessary that the government 
should held ali lund?) And, if so, would the 
present bolders be compeusated for their loss? 

(2) If it be thought necessary for the gov- 
ernment to hold aljl Jand, and that present 
nolders-be paid a fair vitue -forcwbut they 
give up, how cuuld any government raise 
even the interest on that amount without coi- 
leciting an inordinately high tax from the 
users of land on which taxes are laid? 

(3) Assuming that no compensation be 
given, can any one say that the seizure of 
such Jauds is a justone? We hear some one 
say the land was given by Gud fer tne use of 
the people. But was ouly the land given by 
the Creator for the use of tie people? Was 
not every living thing as well? zand would it 
not be us fair that the goversment claim 
every beid of cattle in the Dominign? 

(4) If the government beeweme landlord, 
who would act as avents between govern- 
mentand tenant? If such men be appointed 
by w conservative government for service 
rendered that party, eould a lit al hope for 
justice if is cluim for a piece of '_nd vonfliet 
with one who had been faithfui vo the party 
in power? Or if liberals be in power, could a 
couservuative hope for justice? 

(5) If the government be landlord, how 
could value of land be fixed? Would it be 

highest in the center of a city and section by 
section reduced tiil the boundary be reached! 
lf so, would value ever change? For in- 
staace, if a section be valucd ut a certain 
fissure und by industry and the expending of 
mouey, brain aad energy ou that section till 
from a business point of view it be as desir- 
able asa more central locality, would such 
preperty be assessed for a higher amount? 

(6) Assuming the present holders Le left in 
possession of land, and the Janil only be 
taxed, who would care to hold vacant lots? 
We hear sume one say we want to make it 
difficult for holders cf vacant property. But 
let us suppose that all the vacant lots in 
Hamilton ure built on. While the work is be- 
ing done times, nu doubt, would be yood if 
people with money enoxzh be fund to lay it 
out in that way; then where would .we -look 
fur people to fill all such houses? Hew often,. 
even uuder present laws, do we hear the 
crouker say there are tou many buildings be- 
ing put up; there is sure to be a crash. 

(7) If the land only be taxed, would it not 
ve to the udvantage of the holder to putas 
many houses on that land ascould be crowded 
together? aud would not a frout garden, 
lawn, or even zw pieceof ground where clothes 
ure hung be an expensive luxury for the 
workingment 

(8) We hear it seid sometimes, if the land 
only be taxed people would build so much 
finer houses. And at other times the sume 
people will calmly tell you at present one- 
half the houses in the city are mortgaged to 
death. How would these people get all the 
money to build such houses as we are asked 
to imagine buiit when the Jand tax is in force! 

(9) If a house hoider at present wishes a 
comfortable, well furnished house, dves he 
not need to pay the tax the furniture dealer 
and generai house furnisher claims ia protit? 
He could possibly do witb much commouer 
‘and less costly articles, but the comfort he 
gets repuys the output of money. 

W. W. Nias. 


You have no dcubt given some thought 


to the question, but not much; and con-— 


sidering the amount of thought you have 
given to it, there is really little reason to 
wonder that it is a thing of obscurity to 
you. The subject is thoroughly analyzed 
in “Progress and Poverty,” which it 
would be well for you to read before com- 
ing to a conclusion. I shall not undertake 
to answer your questions fully, for they 
imply so much more ignorance of the 
elements of the subject than they express 
that nothing short of a volume would be 
sufficient for the purpose; but 1 will 
throw out a few suggestions relative to 
each, 


(1) It is not considered necessary or de- 


sirable for the government to hold all land. : 
But were that done the present owners: 
woud not be entitled to any compensation. - 
Land is not a product of labor and in no 
sense represents labor; it is a natural tool 
necessary for the exertion of labor, the 
ownership of which confers power on the 
owner to tax the laborer according to his 
necessity. To put an end to this power of 
taxation is not to take any labor product 
from the owner; it is only to prevent 
him from taking labor products from 
others in the future as he has done in the 
past. To make compensation for the 
abolition of such a power would be like 
compensating a burglar for abandoning 
his profession. It might be cheaper under 
some circumstances, but it would not be 
just. 

(2) This question is not worth discussion, 
since it is not proposed that the govern- 
ment shall hold Jand; nor, if that were 
advocated, that present owners should be 
bought off. 

(8) No, it would not be as fair that the 
government should claim every head of 
cattle as that it should take theland. Of 
course I use the term ‘“‘government” in the 
sense of commonalty. Cattle are domes- 
ticated and maintained by labor. Let la- 
ber turn away from the breeding of catile 
to the making of pen knives, and cattle 
would disappear. You are confused by 
the thought that cattle are living creatures 
which man cannot create. Thatis true. But 
neither can man create pen knives. He 
can create nothing. What he can do and 
all that he can do is to produce objects by 
having access to the earth from which ail] 
things from cows to pen knives are pro- 
duced. Given access to the earth, and 
man can so direct uatural forces as to pro- 
duce cattle or pen knives, according to his 
will. Having produced cither, the product 
is justly his preperty. But he cannot pro- 


duce land. He cannot produce the source 
of production. There is nothing from 
which it can be produced; and if another 


owns that source he is dependent 
upon the other for leave to produce 
anything atallL There is as much differ- 
ence between exclusive ownership of the 
earth and exclusive ownership of cattle as 
there is between exclusive ownership of a 
jug of water taken from the solitary spring 
of a desert, aud exclusive ownership of 
the spring itseif; for just as jugs of 
water may be produced indefinitely from 
the spring so long as the spring is 
free, cattle may be produced from the 
earth so long us that is free. Injustice 
does not result from private ownership of 
products which labor can reproduce; it 
does result from private ownership of the 
sole source of products. 

(4) Nat material, for reasons given above; 
but if it were, there could be no such op- 
pression from partisanship as there is now 
from landlordism. 

(5) If the government were sole land- 
lord it might create a land monopoly, so 
that no one could use land without sub- 
mitting to onerous terms. That is to be 
avoided. The value of land is fixed 
naturally by the rise or fall of the margin 
of cultivation. By permitting any one to 
take unoccupied land as he wanted it and 
where he wanted it, subject to an anyna) 
tax equal to its annual vaine,~ different* 
lands would find their value as readily and 
certainly as water seeks its level. 

(6) Tie nearer the tax comes to the value 
of the land the fewer people there would 
be who would care to own vacant lots. 
This would tend to make all land cheaper 
and open up opportunities for work and 
homes. No more houses would be built 
than people wanted. There are other di- 


rections than in building houses in which. 


labor would be exerted. When every one 
had as much of everything as he wanted 
he would demand things, houses incluéed, 
of better quality. The ‘“croaker” who 
worries about too many houses now des 
not mean that there are too many houss, 
but that there are more houses than people 
can afferd to buy or rent. If labor were 
free to produce and exchange there would 
not be more houses than there were peopie 
able to buy or rent. What makes crashes 
follow “too many houses” now is not an 
over supply of houses, but an under sup- 
ply of work and wages. 

(7) That would depend. Crowded pusi- 
ness centers would be-well roofed in—nuch 
better than now, for their improvenent 
would not be punished by taxation as t is 
now. But in places of residence, were 
landwas comparatively of low value, buse 
builders would find if more profitab3 to 
make gardens and lawns. A lawn orgar- 
den in the proper place is an improvenent 
xs well as a house. Is not ‘a front gaden, 
lawn, or even a piece of ground were 
clothes are hung” an expensive luxur for 
workingmen now? It would be less ex- 
pensive under the single tax, for and 
‘would be cheaper in consequence ofthe 
abandonment of so many vacant lots. 

(8) Let me remind you that it isnot 
money but labor that builds houses. Maey 
isa mere medium of exchange. Letien 
be free to labor and to exchange teir 
various products, and builders will bild 
while farmers farm, each taking fronthe 
other what each requires of the oters’ 
products. 

(9) Yes, he pays the furniture dealehis 
profit, and in addition to that he pay all 
taxes that have fallen on that furnure 
from the time its materials were txen 
from the land, together with compouled 
profits ou every tax. Place taxes onind 
values alone and he will get his furnure 
for as low a price as untaxed furniturean 
be sold. 


— 


Taxing “eamen. 


Hype Park, Mass.—If your land taxwas 
to take effect to-morrow and all inditry 
were freed from taxation and all neceary 
expenses for the maintenance of governent 
were drawn from the rental of land,cw 
would those following the seas in comnrce 
or the fisheries pay their proportionate are 
of the burden! JOHN A. JACKS. 


Through their natural rightto theind 
they have the same interest in the ent 
fund that landsmen have: therefore, ery 
payment of public expenses out of hat 
fund would be as much a paymen by 
them as by others. 


Land Value and Uncarned Incremen 


SaCRAMENTO, Cal.—(1) I take the libert to 
ask you to fully explain by practical illura- 
tions in THE Sranpargp the meaning othe 
terms “land value” and “unearned 2re- 
ment?’ These terms constantly occur it'HE 
STaNDAaRD, and I am satisfled that ma of 


your readers do not fully understand their 
import. 

(2) Let us suppose this case: A landlord 
rents farming or agricultural land to a tenant 
for ten dellars an acre for a year; should the 
government regard the ten dollars received 
by the landlord as the “land value,” and ap- 
propriate it ail (in the form of taxes) for gov- 
ernmental purposes? Could the government 
take it all, or what per cent of it consistently 
with your theory? 

(8) Another case: A vacant city lot is 
valued in the market at $10,000; what is the 
largest sum of money the government could 
take from the owner in the form of taxes or 
“land values?” In other words, what is the 
land value of that lot? And can: the whole 
land value be taken as taxes? 

W. J. Hyves. 

(1) Whatever the privilege of uSing any 
land wjjl exchange for is the value of the 
land. One piece of land may be of the 
value of another piece because they will 
exchange equally, or it may be of the 
value of a horse, or a cow, or a mow of 
hay, or twice or three fimes the value of 
any of these things. The annua) vulue, 
that is, what the privilege is worth by the 
year, furnishes the basis of the selling 
value, just as dividends furnish the basis 
of the selling value of corporation stock. 
The term “unearned increment” is used 
to describe increase of selling value. A 
man pays $100, say, for alot and sells it 
for $200; the difference would be called an 
unearned increment. But in fact all land 
value is unearned. Land has no value 
until it is relatively scarce, and the diifer- 
ence between zero, its original value, and 
$100, is just as truly an increment un- 
earned as is the ditference between $100 
and $200 

(2) 1f the $10 a year is for the use of the 
land alone, an additional payment being 
made for improvements, it would be land 
value; and, consistently with the single tax 
theory the government could take it all, 


though, as an economical method of col- 


lection, it might be well to leave a part to 
the landlord as compensation for his labor 
and risk, 

(3) The “land value” of the lot on which 
the tax would be based is $10,000. The 
largest sum the government could take in 
taxes would be such a sum as would just 
permit the profitable use of the lot. What 
that would be cannot be determined with- 
oat actual experience or knowledge of the 
annual value. But as land which will sell 
for $10,000 is usually worth somewhat less 
than $500 & year it is safe to say that the 
tax in that case would have to fall short of 
$500, 

The Cat. 

ELGIN, Ill.—Please state when, where and 
by whom the expression “‘seeing the cat” was 
used origiually. I of course refer to the anti- 
poverty expression so often quoted. 

A Constant READER. 


It. was first used by Judge Maguire ata 
meeting in Steinway hall, New York, just 
prior to the late election, and again tie 
same evening at the Academy of Music. 
You will find the whole story in the report 
of his Academy of Music speech in THE 
STANDARD. 


Local Free.Trade. 

ALDEN, N. Y.—When I take a load ‘of pro- 
duce into the Buffalo market Iam charged 
tan. cents. each load for market privilege. 
‘Ought I to pay it? If so, then on what prin- 
ciple should I be admitted into the Londva 
market free? I. C. Chark. 


There is no difference in yprinciple be- 
tween a charge for the admission of pro- 
duce into the « city of Buffalo and into the 
city of London. But you are not charged 
for admission into the city of Buffalo. 
You are charged for a piace in the market. 
The charge is in the nature of rent. 
Buffalo provides a convenient place for 
buyers and sellers to meet, and for this it 
makes a charge precisely as any private 
owner might. Ido uot say that this is the 
best way of maintaining a market place, 
but only that it is a different thing froma 

tux for the privilege of selling anywhere 
in the city. The Buifalo tux is a toll, 
something paid for value received, while 
the London tax would be a tariff. 

If, however; Bulfalo imposes a tax on 
strangers as a condition of trading within 
the city limits, giving nothing in return by 
way of market house, stalls or ether con- 
veniences, the tax is a ‘protective’ tax, 
and iike all such taxes injurious to both 
buyer and seller. 4 
Notes. 

J. E. Donovan, Colorado.—You say your 
county expenses are $20,000, and that vour 
land values would not be sufficient to meet 
them. The probability is that 2 good propor- 
tion of this expeuse properly belongs to the 
state and that more of it is due to the costand 
wuste of a cumbersome system of taxation. 
But however that may be, if the land values 
of your county are not $20,000, your county 
has no right to spend $20,000. The smallness 
of its land values cannot justify it in robbing 
its citizens. And even if that were not so, 
and its expenditure of $20,000 were really 
uecessary, it has no right to tax labor pro- 
ducts until it has exhausted land values. 

Louis F. Post, 


- 


CHANGING HIS POSITION. 


Leo Miller Gives the Battle Cry, “Free 
Land, Free Trade, and Freedom.’’ 

RUSHVILLE, Ind.-When in November last 
Mr. Croasdale suggested in Tur Stanparp 
the policy of keeping out of the presidential 
race this year I sent to the editor a private 
letter of remonstrance, expressing the opinion 
that such a course would, with apparent 
reason, be construed by everybody as a con- 
fession of weakness and fear very demoratiz- 
ing to our frieuds and gratifying to our 
enemies. Subsequent political developments 
have changed the situation and with it my 
views. 

President Cleveland in his message to con- 
gress has precipitated into the impending con- 
test a live issue—oue devoutly to be desired, . 
aud on Which I think it safe to say that fully 
ninety or ninety-five per cent of the advo- 
cates of the single tax theory take sides with 
the president as aguinst the republican party. 
That Mr. Cleveland and his party propose 
only a reducticn of tariff duties to the 
necessities of public revenue is true; but that 

“man proposes but God dispuses,” we may 
happily find to be as true in this instance as it 
so often seems to have been in other events 
of history. 

The question has come up providentially, as 
I believe, for final settlement; and the demo- 
cratic party, if it were so inclined, cannot 
confine the issue to the cld boundsof a revenue 
tariff versus a protective tariff. It must go 
beyond that now. Heury George has intro- 
duced other principles of political economy 
into the tariff question which will forcea 


room for them. 


1888. 


wider range of discussion than it has hitherto 
ever taken. The land question will be in- 
separably connected with the issue, and I 
contidently believe that the contest once be- 
gun will never end till true free trade aud the 
Single tax principle shall have become the 
settled policy of the American republic. 

In this view of the cuse and under existing 
circumstances I cannot but think that the 
wisest course for the united labor purty to 
pursue is to hold its organization in abeyance 
for the present, and throuch the land and 
labor clubs and anti-poverty societies use all 
its influence and power to force the issue be- 
tween the two old parties on to the advanced 
ground. What we need more than to stand 
up and be counted is the spread of knowledge 
which will come from a genera! discussion of 
the higher phases of the questicn, and the ap- 
proaching contest affords an unexpected op- 


‘portunity for us to enlighten and raise the 


whole mass of tariff reformers. with the 
leaven of true free trade and the single tax. 

Let our motto be, Free trade, free land and 
freedom. . ; 

Let us place a million copies of “Protection 
or Free Trade?’ in the hands of leading 
aemocrats aud republicans—sonicthing we.can 
do with vastly less pecuniary cost. than we 
could carry op a presidential campaign in 
opposition tu a great party which is really 
moving on our lines of thought We shall 
gain more at this time by educaiing and belp- 
ing that party than by antagonizing it. We 
will make no compromises, no fusions, no 
dickers. We will simply accept, as did the 
anti-corn law league of England, the half 
loaf “revenue reform” and work on, as did 
that league, till we get the whole loaf of 
free trade, free land and freedom. 

The discussion of the tariff henceforth will 
inevitably leud to the discussion of the land 
question. ‘Ail roads lead to Rome,” and 
whut matters it which one we take to. the 
eternal city of refage—Freeland—if it so be 
that we get there! 

If the democratic party shall prove itself 
too stupid to appreciute the glorious. op- 
portunity now offered to take a new lease of 
life it will be time enough in 18923 fur the 
united labor party to raise the cross of the 
new crusade and pluck from its unworthy 
hands the scepter of pclitical power. 
Originally an abulitiouist and a republican, I 
for one am willing to give that party a fair 
trial, trusting that a divinity wiser than the 
world will force it to advance or abandon it 
to destruction. Leo MILLER. 


Why Walk When You Can Ride? 

Since the beginning of time there have been 
chronic kickers, men more proficient in the 
art than is the regular army mule. What 
-difference exists is in favor of the mule, for 
it will kick to get there and usually hits what 
it sends its hoof after. With the chronics it 
is otherwise; they kick at nothing and don’t 
even touch its shadow. When two parties 
are in the field and one of them offers to 
assist a measure iu which the ‘‘chronic” is in- 
terested he will deciine to reciprocate and 


starts in to organize a third party that. will 


annihilate the other two. 

The fact that he frequently comprises the 
third party himself does not in the least de- 
press his spirits, but he cheerfully writes out 
his own ballot, depusits it, sees it figure in the 
returns as “scattering, one,” and congratu-~ 
lates himself that he has vindicated his 
“principles” and begins the work of reorgan- 
izing himself for the next campaign. 

I knew a man once who wanted to go to 
San Francisco. He was a “chronic” of the 
anti‘monopoly genus and detested railroad 
monopolies, so he~ ‘determined to go by 
steamer, and was on the evay to buy his 
ticket when he learned thata combination 
existed between the railroad and steamship 
companies. That settled it. He started in 
to walk, and for what I know,,is walking yet. 

Now the San Francisco. we want to go to is 
the abolition of all taxation save thut on land 
values. We can travel via the democratic 
railroad or the republican steamship line, or 
we can walk. Suppose that the railroad will 
‘take us only as fur as the Chicugo of taritf 
reform; that beats walking so far, and we 
will be in much better trim to “ret toere” 
from Chicago than if we walk all the way 
from New York. The “cbronie” has been in 
every Movement since movements were, but 
he is still walking. The mugwuimp has not 


been so much of a biower as the chronic, but 


he usually rides—bhe may not sit on the box 
and drive, but it beats walking anyway. 

The “chronic” is always playing at politics 
and never attaining results. He is likea boy 
Ilused to know who owned a drum, sword, 
gun and flag. He used to invite therest of us 
to play soldier, but alwaysinsisted upon being | 
captain, drum major, standard. bearer and 
corpural himself. He was a lonely cuss and 
never bad much fun. i 

The railroad is good enough for me so long 
as it carries me in the direction I wish to £0. 
If itis necessary to chanse cars and walk 
when we reach Chicago, it “surely don’t follow 
that we cought to waik to Chicago. There 
will be plenty of walking when we leave the 
train. 

Don’t be aclam. If you ride ona monopoly 


road it is only because it is easier than to 


walk. You will be uader no obligation to the 
road. It won’t carry you for .nethiug, and 


when you pay fare you can be as independent 


as the man who owns the road. | 
kk. W. NELLIS. 


A Plea for the National Conference. 

DETROIT, Mich.—It seems to me that every- 
thing points to the imperative necessity for a 
national conference, in order that the ques- 
tion of a national ticket and other matters of 
common interest may be discussed and de- 
cided; and I would suggest that it be held. 
after the two great parties have made their 
nominations and declared their principles, so 
that we may know just where they stand and 


_from their attitude be uble to determine the 


best course for us to pursue. 
I freely admit that personally I favor a 
national ticket representing free land, free 


trade, and freedom generally, including a] 


release from the bondage of every’ form. of 
monopoly, and have no doubt but a confer- 
ence such as I speak of would so decide. But 
whether ao or not, Iam sure they would de- 


| to the means of sustaining life, i e., the ee we 


: 


-the degradation that attaches to 


AESOLUTIONS THAT RING TRUE. 


The Braceville Miners Send Words of Syme 
pathy and Cheer to Their Brethren in 
Pennsylvania. 

BRACEVILLE, Il.—At a mass meeting of 
Braceville miners held Sunday, Feb 13, for 
the purpose of considering the situation of 
the striking miners in Pennsylvania and 
agreeing on material aid to be sent them, the 
following resolutions were passed and ore 


dered to be published: 


1. Resolved, That we extend our heartfelt 
sympathy to. the employes of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading coal company and those of 
the Lehigh region, and that we urge them to 
strike still higher, at the ballot box, for equal 
and exact justice. 

2. That equal justice demands, and indus- 
trial freedom requires, the practical recogni- 
tion of the fact that the land is the equal in- 
heritance of the chiidren of all generations. 

5. That the land is the reservoir from. which 
all wealth is drawn, the storehouse in which 
everything for human. comfort is kept. 

4. That. they who thus own and control 
natural opportunities can and do absorb from 
their fellows all but a bare 
privilege of being Ict live. For shut out from 
natural oppormuniiies men must “beg, steal o% 
die.” 

5. That the “Fient to. life implies the right 


of access to the bounty of nature without. * 
having to pay individuals or corporations for. 
the pr ivilege.. 

6. That since natural quality of soil and 


- wealth of mineral deposit, as well as the ad- 


vantages resulting from social growth, vary. 


“with locality and density of population, to’ 


equulize those advantages we favor the 
proposed tax on land values. For in the tax- 
ation of land values we recognize a law be- 
nificent in its design, wise and just in its con- 
ception, which will open aatural opportuni- 
ties aud keep them open; while this natural 
fund, increasing as it does with the growing 
needs of SOrIeEYs will be ample for public im- 
provements and to provide for the fatherless, 
the infirmand needy; and that, too, without. 
public 
cbarity. 

7. That the tax on land values accomplishes 

the object for which we have instituted a 
scale of prices, as it places all competitors on 
an equal footing allowing the laws of trade 
to regulate prices in piace of obstructing 
those laws to foster: monopoly and rob the 
people. 

8. That we favor the abolition of all other 
taxes on the ground that he who makes twa 
blades of grass grow where one grew before 
is a human benefactor and. should be en- 
couraged rather than flaed and discouraged 
for the blessings he adds to human. comfort. 

. JAMES SLAKEPEACE, Chairman 
JOBN Poste, Secretary. | 
Rovert CcumMMING, 
Joun Posty, 
- Committee on Resolutions.. 


an 


A Peactical lustration. 


Sr. Joxy, N. B.—The harbor of the city Ox 


St. John, N. B., valuable for its fisheries, is 


one of those harbors into which the tidal 


wave of the Bay of Fundy rushes’ with thag 
swiftness and volume for which it is so re- 
markable. -In this harbor the water at high 
tide is thirty feet higher than at low tide. 
With the flood tide, twice each day, immense 
shoals of fish come in with the currents, and 
make a feeding ground of the harbor. At 
some places the fish are more abundant. than 
wt others. Atene time in the early history 


living for the 


of St. John the title to this fishing ground, oe 


the privilege of fishing in the hertor, -wss._ 
vested in the “freemen” (and, I think, their 
widows) of the city. The fishing grounds 
were divided off into a specified number of 
lots, according to their value, and these lots 
were drawn for on the lottery system by the 
freemen every year. 

Various public. improvemerts. being pro- 
jected in St. John, the general taxpayers, who 
were to be assessed, mure heavily on that aw 
count, became restive, claiming that the fish- 
ing ground privileges should not be confined 
to the favored “freemen,” but that they 
should be so disposed of that their proceeds 
might be appiied to a reduction of the city’s 
indebtedness. The freemen raised the cry of 
“‘vested rights,” but after a process of reason- 
ing it was concluded to change the system of 
disposing of the iots by lottery, and the title 
to them became ultimately. vested in tha 
people by legislative enactment. The fish- 


ing grounds of the harbor are divided off into . 


lots as before, but they are now leased each 
year to the highest bidder. The proceeds go 
into the revenues of the city and are applied 
to the siaking fund and payment of interest on 
debentures issued to erecta city building and 
waterworks. It is now nearly two decades 
since the change was effected, and notwith- 
standing the timorous forebodings of some, it 
‘has worked most satisfactorily. The last 
auction brought tive thousand dollars in ex- 
cess of what the luts brought at the previous 
annual leasing auction, in. anticipation of the 
increased demand for fish when they should 
be admitted free of duty into the United 
States. 

It is here apparent that equal rights in 
natural opportunity can be accorded to all, 
and the improvement of this just arrange- 
ment is manifest to-the peopie who are bene- 
fitted by it. It proves that the rights of all 
can. be asserted without infringing on the 
rights of aby. !> 


Since We Cucuot Coumand Circumatances, 
- We Must Adapt Ourselves to Them. 
CERSTER, Pa.—The. principle we are fight- 
ing for is freedom. How then can we ignore 
free trade? The best policy would be to fight 
protection as we ge along. The mere re- 


_tuting of tke protection theory would bring | 


many nen to see the truth we preach. Judge _ 


Maguire states a valuable truth in THE 
STANDARD of ebruary li—that the federal 


government has. practically nothing to de 


with cur proposed single tax reform except 


in the matter: of abolishing the tariff and. in- 


cide wisely and ia such decision I shouid cor- j 


dially coincide. Isee no force in the objecticn. 
of some toa national campaign that our cum- 
bers will be divided on the protection issue. 
Where that fallacy caused one to drop-out of 
our ranks, a hundred would spring up eager 
to fill the gap, and the more protectionists we 
lose the stronger we shall be. We have no 
“He that is not for us is. 
against us.” The infamy of protection has no 
place or right among us, 2nd how any can: 
honestly believe in the land tax principle and 
advocate protection I am unable to under- 
stand, or how the two opposing principles are: 
expected to stund together is bey ond my com- 
prehension. 

Let us have a national conference, a a if in 
its wisdom that body shall determine to put a 
national ticket in the field—as I hope and be- 


ternal revenue -taxes on. personal property. 
The tariff tax was enacted by the national 
congress and can only be repealed by that 
body. I think this simple statement clears 
up the ground for us. It would be useless to 
bring the question of taxing land values into 
the nutional field this fall. - 

_ We could not stand the expense of a vigor- 
cus campaign, and a. candidate, without an 
effort to elect Aim, would prove disastrous te 


Us. ai 


The real question is, is the democratic party 


i 


fe 
‘aig 
4 I 


14 


going to Stuud upon the principle of reducing Pan 


she tariff? If so itis our duty to support it, 


but not asa political party. — Tam opposed to 
AY dealing with an old party as am organi- 


tion. It Will: surely result, more or less, in 


“thwarting our principles. 


Had I- written upon: the subfect three 


months age I would have written in favor of 


‘running a full ticket. 
circumstances to our own 


lieve they will—let us move forward confident {- 


of the justice of our cause and deserve the 
support of the millions who are only waiting 
sUC1 @ Movement to join our ranks. It is no 
time for irresolution and inaction. 

WILLIAM SPAULDING, 


- S@CSa 


But < as we cannot bend 
will, we will 
have to adjust ourselves to circumstances. 
‘We cannot heipitif men will not work and 
vote for our principles, but we can prevent 


| the wasting of an opportunity to: bring the 


laws of the country and the minds of men 
ope Step nearer to us. This i is what Mr, George 
a Wx. L. Miaezrr, 


7) 
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PLATFORM OF THE UNITED LABOR 
PARTY. 


Adopted at Syracuse Auguet 19, 1887. 





We, the delecates of the united labor party of New 
Work, in state convention assembled, hereby reassert, 
@s the fandamental platform of the party, and the 
gasis on Which we ask the co-operation of citizens 
af other states, the following declaration of prin- 
eipleas adopted on September 23, 1886, by the convention 
of trade and labor asscciations of the elty of New 
York, that resulted in the formation of the united labor 

“Holding that the corruptions of government and the 
impoverishment of labor re-uit from neglect of the self. 
evidem truths prociaimed by the founders of this re- 
public that uli men are created equal and are 
endowed by their Creator with unalienable rights, we 
aim at tiie sbolition of a system which compels men to 
pay their tellow creatures for the use of God’s gifts to 
all, and permits moenopolizers to deprive Jubor of 

sural opportunities for employment, thus filing the 
§and With tran.ps and paupers and bringing about an 
wnnatural competition which tends to reduce wages to 
Starvation races and tomuake the wealth producer the 
andustrial siave of those Who grow rich by his toil. 

“Holding, moreover, that the advantages amsing from 
eocia] growth and amprovement belong to society at 
darce.we aim at the abuliuon of the system which makes 
such bereticent inventions as the railead and tele- 
@raph 2 menus for the oppression of the people and the 
eger|endizement of an aristocracy of wealth and 
power. We ceclare ibe tye purpose of government to 
be the maisicuacce of that suered right of property 
wWhoeb moves toe. ery one opportunsty to eryloy his labor, 
@cidsecuriy tha, pesbullenjoy its frums; to prevent the 
Strong from opHressing the Weak, and tbe unscrupulous 
from Doing tee honest; and todo for Lhe equal benefit 
ef alisuch things a8 can be Letter dane by orgurized soci- 
ety thao by individuals; and we aimat the abolition of 
@“illaws wWiich plive ivany elass of citizens advantinuges, 
either judicial, imaneial, mdutrial or poliucal, that 
g@re DO. ej alls shared by ali others.” 

Wecall upon:cl whoseek the emancipation of Jabor, 
and why would mule the American union and its com- 
ponent states democratic commiuniweaiths of really 
free anc independent citizens, to ignore all minor differ 
ences and join with us in organizing a great national 
party on this broad platform of naturai rights ana 
@qual justice, We couot aim at securlug aby forced 
@quality in ti@ 2istributon of wealth. We do not pro- 
pose that the state shall attempt tocontrol production, 
@onduct distribution, or in any wise interfere with the 
freedom of the individual to use his labor or capital tn 
@ny Way that may secm proper to bim and that will 
got interfere with Ue equal righta of oihers. Nor do 
We propos® that the state shall take possession of 
Band and either work it cr rent it out. What 
Scrurhing of any man in 

ebsiding or Utle, but by abolishing al] taxes on indus- 
Sv or its products, to leave to the producer the full 
fruits vf his exertion and by the taxation of land values, 
exclusive of improvements, to devcee to the common 
mse aud tencfit these values, which, arising not from 
Qhe exertion of the individual, but from the growth of 
g@ociety, belong justly to the community as a whole. This 
Omcreased taxation of land, not according to Its area, but 
e@ccording to its value, must, while relieving the working 
Sarmer 2nd smull homestead owner of the undve bur- 
@ens now imposed upon them, make it unprofita- 
ble to Lold lucd for speculation, and thus throw open 
@bundaut cpporiunities for the employment of labor 
@ud the buiicing up of homes. 

While thus simplifsung government by doing away 
with the horde of ofiicials required by the present sys- 
fem of taxation and with its incentives to fraud and 
eorruption. we would further promote the common weal 
eud further secure the equal rigits of all, by placing un- 
der public control such agencies us are ip their nature 
Monopolies: We would have our municipalities supply 
Qheir inh.titants with water, ight aud heat; we would 
Bave tle general government issue a] moprey, witnout 
Qheiniervention of Ganks; we wouid add a pustal tele- 
@raph <ystem and postal savings banks tu the postal 
Bervice, and would assume pablic control and owner- 
ebip of those iron roads which fuve become the high- 
Wars of modern commerce. 

While decking the foreroing to be the fundamcnta) 
Principies ani uims of the united labor party, and 
while conscious that no reform can give effectual and 
permanent relief to labor that docs not involve the 
Regal recognition of equal rights to’ natural opportunt- 
Bies, We nevcrilieiess, asmeasures of relief from some 
@f{ the eviiefects of ignoring those rights, favor such 
Segislation as muy tend to reduce the hours of labor, 
fo prevent tue employment of children of tender years. 
So avoid the competition .of convict labor with bonest 
@mdustry, to secure the sanlhtary inspection of tene 
Ments, factories 2n€a mines, and toput an exd to the 


@buse of conspiracy laws. 


We Gesire also to so simplify the procedure of our 
@ourts and diminish the expense of legal proceedings, 
Bhat the poor way be pliced onan equality with the rich 
@nd the jung €elays which now result in scacdalous 
miscarriages of justice may be prevented. 

4nd since the ballot is the only means by which in our 
wpepublic the redress of political and sacial grievances is 
$0 dDesoucht, We especially and emphatically declare for 
the adoption of What is known as the “Australian svs- 
oem of voting,” anorder that the effectual seerecy of the 
Ballot aud the relic! of candidates for pullic office 


_ Brom the hecvy expenses now iniposed upon them, 


@&3 prevent bribery and intimidation, do away with 
practical discriminations in favor of the rich amd an 
e@crupvlous, ard Jessen the pernicious tufivegce of 
@aowey ib politics. 

Insupport of these aims we solicit the co-operation 


£ @f all patriotic citizens wio, sick of the degradation of 


@alitics, desire by constitutional methods to @stablish 
ce, t0 preserve LUberiy, to extend the spirit ef 
uiiy, 2nd to elevate humanity. 





TO INVESTIGATE TRUSTS. 

The indications that we are about to 
gee a popular uprising acainst monopolies 
increase from week to week. Numerous 
bills have been introduced in congress and 
state legislatures to check the growth of 
trusts. A congressional committee is ex- 
amining into the causes of the coal strikes 
in Pennsylvania, and the New York sen- 
ate, just before iis recent adjournment, au- 
thorized ihe committee on general laws to 
make a searching examination into the 
methcds and organization of trusts, and 
geport a law to wipe them out. The sig- 
wificance of this is ail the greater because 
there was in the debate upon Mr. Ives’s 
resolution evidence that many senators 
wished to avoid any action of the kind; 
and sct, when delay 

F practicable, there was not a vote cast 
@gainst the resolution. 
best evidence that the servants of corpora- 
tions in the state senate have a suspicion 
that public opinion on this subject is now 
g@roused to an extent that threatens them 
with the loss of their seats if they openly 


side with monopoly. Politicians are pretty 
shrewd judges of popular opinion, and 
when they begin to defer to it in this 
fashion it is a sign that a storm is rising 
that threatens to overwhelm them. Un- 
der such circumstances, and such only, do 
they seek to ascertain the popular will, 
and, if there be no escape, even to obey it. 

- An investigation by an Albany commit- 
tee does not always give assurance of a 
public disclosure of important facts. 


In too many instances the only 
persons to profit by such  inves- 
tigations are the committeemen, and 


information as to the character and 
extent of their profit is the very reverse of 
public. The daily papers, however, de- 
clare that there are enough honest men on 
the senate committee on general laws to 
give assurance that the investigation now 
ordered will be a bona fide one, designed 
to elicit the truth for the public benefit, 
and if such is the case, its report can 
hardly failto be interesting and instruc- 
tive. Whether the committee will be able 
to devise a bill that will remedy the evils 
arising from this latest device of mo- 
nopoly is another matter. Be this as it 
may, anything like an honest and thor- 
ough investigation cannot fail to still fur- 
ther arouse the wholesome public senti- 
ment that has already shown a strength 
that even corrupt senators have feared to 
openly defy. 





One singular feature of the proceeding 
ordering this investigation is casually 
noted by the daily papers without special 
comment and as a mere matter of course. 
Mr. Ives, says the Herald report, was 
most anxious to have action taken on his 
resolution on Thursday of last week be- 
cause “the knew that the lobby were not 
on hand to defeat it,” and the same report 
declares that some of the senators urged 
him to let the matter go over, as other- 
wise “the boys’ could not get there in 
time todo anything. It appears that the 
house had already adjourned after post- 
poning the consideration.of a similar reso- 
lution, and that the lobbyists, not an- 
ticipating such a move in the senate, had 
gone off with the members of the house. 
Mr. Ives seems to have had the same view, 
for he declared that a delay of one hour 
might prove fatal to his resolution and 
that “‘the reasons for delay are manifest.” 

Now if all this means anything, it means 
that, had opportunity been afforded, the 
monopolies affected by this investiga- 
tion would have hired lobbyists to bribe 
senators to defeat the resolution, and that 
senators were anxious for delay in order 
that the lobby might have opvortunity to 
arrange terms with them. If this beso 
obviously true that it is referred to with- 
out hesitation by reputable newspapers 
and even covertly alluded to on the floor of 
the senate, it will appear to ordinary peo- 
ple that it is high time that some power 
should appoint a committee to examine 
into the condition of affairs at Albany. If 
our great dailies*wouid devote some of the 
energy and money that they expend in 
catering to the vicious taste for sensation- 
alism toa thorough exposure of corrupt 
and questionable practices in the legisla- 
ture, they would do a great public service 
and assist effectively in purifying our 
politics. 

The investigating committee began 
operations by an inquiry into the organ- 
ization of the sugar trust. Mr. Henry O. 
Havemever was the first witness, and he 
described the trust as a beneficial and 
almost beneficent arrangement among 
refiners to ‘“‘steady” the price of sugar. In 
the face of the market quotations he in- 
sisted that it had not raised the price of 
sugar. Closer questioning brought out 
the fact that nearly every refinery in the 
whole country had been surrendered to 
the control of a “board,” the stockhold- 
ers in such refineries receiving trust 
certificates in lieu of their stock cer- 
tificates entitling them to a pro rata 
share of the profits of the whole refin- 
ing industry. These certificates have 
already been issued to the amount of $45,- 
000,000, and the agreement provides for 
increasing the issue. The board has 
power to close or suspend any refinery, 
but the holders of the certificates repre- 
senting such idle refinery go on drawing 
their dividends all the same, the only 
sufferers by the closing being men thereby 
thrown out of work, and the consumers 
who must eventually pay higher prices for 
one of the necessaries of civilized life. 
When Mr. Havemeyer was pressed further 
he refused to answer questions, substan- 
tially on the ground that answers might 
subject him to criminal prosecution. He 
refused to produce the written agreement 
signed by all members of the trust, and 
his counsel, John E. Parsons, who is also 
amember cf the board, when placed on 
the stand, refused to produce the agree- 
ment, pleading his privilege as counsel, 
and declaring that he would submit to be 
committed for contempt by the committee 
rather than furnish the paper or indicate 
its contents. If the trust is the innocent 
business device described by Mr. Have- 
meyer, it is singular that secrecy concern- 
ing its organization should be so desper- 
ately maintained. Possibly Mr. Have- 
meyer's fears indicate the true method of 
acquiring information, and an indictment 
for criminal conspiracy to enhance prices 
and limit production may bring out the 
facts. 


The Evening Telegram recently printed a 
London dispatch declaring that the Roths- 








was no longer | childs were about to abandon the business 


of loaning money to governments in 


This affords the | straitened circumstances, with a view to 


investing their capital in the combinations 
known as trusts. The dispatch declared 
that the immediate object of Jay Gould’s 
visit to Europe is to arrange with the 
Rothschilds for the joint control of the 





American and European markets for cer- 
tain products. The output of copper and 
tin in the whole world has already been 
“cornered,” and the new scheme is said to 
contemplate the formation of a trust to 
acquire the control of ‘all articles that are 
produced directly from the earth, especially 
minerals and oil.” One of the combina- 
tions will be a diamond pool, while Mr. 
Gould is understood to be organizing a 
trust for controlling all the gold and silver 
in the world. This story, except that por- 
tion of it relating to a diamond trust, has 
not thus far been confirmed by subsequent 
dispatches, but as such operations are gen- 
erally conducted in secret this does not 
necessarily discredit it. e 

It is undeniable that the tendency is in 
the direction indicated. The copper and 
tin combinations prove that the rage for 
trusts that has prevailed for some time in 
this country and has been fostered by the 
protective tariff, tends now to enlarge 
into worldwide combinations. The ef- 
fect of the tariff walls with which 
civilized countries surround themselves is 
to divide the world into as many compart- 
ments as there are nations, in which these 
combinations may pile up in one place and 
produce an artificial scarcity in another in 
away they could not do if the natural 
tendency of commerce to bring prices to a 
common level were nof restricted. The 
same protective tariff which compels 


American consumers of copper to 
pay an artificially enhanced price 
for the metal which nature has 


stored up within the bowels of their coun- 
try enables a copper trust to artificially re- 
duce the price of copper in any country 
where they may desire to ‘freeze out” re- 
bellious producers, without danger of a 
return flow, and thus to conquer the world 
in detail, making one set of consumers 
pay the expense of subduing another set of 
producers. 

This craze for trusts by monopolists 
who sigh for new worlds to conquer is 
but the natural culmination of the system 
that makes land monopoly possible. 
In the _ political world the insane 
tyranny of rulers glutted with power 
usually paves the way for the over- 
throw of the tyrant. It provokes an an- 
swering rage on the part of the victims 
that sweeps away the superstitions of di- 
vine right and the paper enactments with 
which despotism hedges itself, and if the 
people tnus aroused be capable of estab- 
lishing freedom for themselves, the effect 
is permanent. An uprising of free people 
in America and Europe against monopolies 
and trusts may lead to the establishment 
of the only system that can effectually 
and perpetually provide against the recur- 
rence of the evil. 

As things now stand there is no real 
barrier to the successful formation of an 
“earth trust.” The land and all that it 
contains can be owned by a very limited 
number of men, and co-operation and 
combination between these few could put 
all mankind at their mercy. The only 
argument against such a possibility is the 


difficulty and danger attending such a 


conspiracy, but recent experience has 
shown that capital unhesitatingly com- 
bines for gigantic operations of this kind, 
and there is no evidence thus far that pub- 
lic sentiment can be educated up to taking 
effective measures against such a com- 
bination. Unless men are ready to strike 
at the root of the evil, instead of depending 
on restrictive legislation by bodies largely 
controlled by the monopolists whom they 
propose to restrain, there is no serious ob- 
stacle to the formation of an earth trust. 
The dispatch announcing such an effort 
may lack confirmation just now, but it is 
at most premature. 


Along with the tariff reform agitation 
and the agitation to repeal the internal 
revenue taxes comes Mayor Hewitt’s pro- 
posal to abolish all taxes on personal prop- 
erty, which is meeting with general ap- 
proval in the press.. The Independent, 
commenting oi the mayor's message, 
says: 

The recent utterances, referred to by the 
mayor, are evidently those of Governor 
Hill in his last message to the legislature of 
this state, recommending that the tax system 
of the state should be so changed as to com- 
pel personal property to bear its just propor- 
tion of public burdens. This never was done 
and never can be done. The law on its face 
now makes no distinction between personal 
property and realestate for the purpose of 
taxation; and yet it isa notorious fact that 
not one-fifth of the former, either in this city 
or anywhere else in the state, is reached by 
the tax assessor. This would be trne under 
any system which the legislature can devise, 
owing to the difference between the two 
kinds of property. The wiser way is to aban- 
don the impracticable efforts, and simply levy 
a tax on real estate. Mayor Hewitt is the 
wise man and Governor Hill the foolish man 
on this subject. 


Another significant production is the able 
article copied in another column from the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 

And so the work goes on in ways and 
through channels that we, in our most 
sanguine hopes a few months ago, did 
not suppose to be possible in our genera- 
tion. With the tariff and internal revenue 
taxes abolished and all taxation shifted to 
real estate, how short and easy will be the 
only remaining step, that of exempting 
landed improvements from taxes, Then 
the single tax will be in force, and the 
taking of all land values for pubdlic use 
will be but a matter of rapid progression. 








WHICH SHALL DEVOUR THE OTHER? 

There is bad news for the Western 
Union telegraph company. As all the 
world knows, the company has two func- 
tions, one being to send dispatches and the 


other to absorb rival companies, watering 


its stock to pay their cost. Just as it has 
‘finished convincing people, by swallowing 
the Baltimore and Ohio line, that no 
opposing telegraph company need try to 


fight it, a competitor of a different kind 
steps into the arena to challenge its 
capacity. If the positive assertions of the 
usually well-informed Electric Age are 
to be credited, the Bell telephone com- 
pany, masked as the American telephone 
and telegraph company, is quietly making 
rapid progress down east in establishing a 
gigantic telegraph-telephone plant. It 
is a small place, indeed, newadays that is 
not the proud possessor of a ‘*Central” 
with many connecting ‘Hellos!’ Re- 
cently it actually flashed on some genius 
that, as it is now just as easy to carry on 
talk with a telephone station five hundred 
miles away as one only five miles, the 
New England towns with telephone plants 
might be connected with copper wires, 
and—there you have it, another capable 
fighter in the ring, to describe it with lit- 
eral accuracy, with the Western Union! 
So the new company has already run 
lines to connect Boston, Springfield, Al- 
bany, Providence, Stamford and ‘all in- 
termediate points.” The necessary mill- 
ions for this great scheme were long ago 
banked by the telephone’ fortune makers, 
and now the last obstacle in the way of 
the scientists and mechanicians has been 
improved away—parallel induction, me- 
tallic circuit loops, and litigable hooks 
for combination, all these things are set- 
tled. Soon the rest of the country will 
have caught on to New England, and 
ten thousand legislators will be electrified 
at the thought of the new franchises to be 
issued. Postal telephone discussion ought 
to run through at least three sessions of 
congress, and the color of government 
telephone stamps will furnish a topic for 
the pens of duplex editors. Disturbing 
news, all this, for Western Union. It 
means expenditures by it for more argu- 
ments, more legislation, more public 
opinion from the press—just as everything 
was in such beautiful shape, too. And 
then, withal, there is danger that people 
may prefer talking to each other over the 
wires rather than trusting to dispatches, 
precisely as they took to railroad trains 
in preference to stage coaches. After all, 
Western Union, the great American line 
swallower, may be compelled to combine 
with the telephone octopus simply by 
going down its maw. 





TOE SAVINGS BANK ARGUMENT. 

You are saying to a keen, unsympa- 
thetic and incredulous well-to-do fellow 
citizen that all monopolies ought to fall 
under the control of the public, so that 
opportunities would be equalized for every- 
body, and that that ubiquitous and all- 
devouring monopoly which expresses itself 
in the value of land ought to pass into the 
hands of the community. And you tell 
him that all men have natural rights in 
the land, and that if these rights are not 
recognized the landless must perforce 
fina}ty hecame slaves to the land holders, 

You receive as a reply the assurance 
that it is not true that the rich are growing 
richer and the poor poorer. Look at the 
figures, you are told. The comptroller of 
the currency reported that at the close of 
1886 the number of depositors in the 
savings banks of the country was 2,158,- 
950, the deposits averaging $361.36. New 
York alone had 1,298,045 open accounts, 
the total amount on deposit being $496,- 
(38,900, or nearly $100 apiece for every 
mar, woman and child in the state, Massa- 
chusetts savings banks had last October 
neadly $30,000,000, with 906,039 depositors, 
Do iot these figures, you are asked, show 
thatthe workingman is the one who has 
the money, and that he is a prosperous 
fellav? 

Rasoning as to rights is one thing, and 
gettng at the facts as to savings banks 
accouts is another. But your opponent 
is quite convinced that if the poor are so 
rich is figures show thein to be, they 
simpl exhibit a pestiferous discontent in 
insistng on such minor matters as rights. 
So its worth while to look behind his ar- 
ray oifigures, 

As here are 18,000,000 actual workers 
in thecountry the savings banks statistics 
leaves some 16,000,000 unaccounted for, 
Wher is theirspare money? One-half this 
16,000000 are men who make no more 
than he wages of commion laborers, The 
percetage among them that own their 
home is very small, in New York not one 
in fie hundred being a house owner. 
The 20st of the workers in the city 
wear poor clothes, as one may sce if 
he w! look at the passers-by on any 
street except Broadway and Fiith ave- 
nue, A visit to every house in a tene- 
mentblock would not reveal many for- 
tunesnvested in furniture, and two-thirds 
of Nw York’s population live in tene- 
ment: It may be questioned whether the 
factor hand in New England or the miner 
of Pensylvania or the farm laborer of 
New ersey is any better off than the 
dwell’ ina New York tenement. Sup- 
pose very one of these workers had a 
hundw dollars inasavings bank, what 
even ien would his condition be? He 
wouldiave cash enough on hand to pay 
a doct’s bill or an undertaker’s bill, not 
muchiore. But, as your controversial- 
ists’s en figures prove, a very large ma- 
jorityf the workers are not savings bank 
deposdrs. They have neither house nor 
fine fmiture, neither good clothes nor a 


hundri dollars, 

Novas to who are the depositors. The 
Bowersavings bank has 104,000 deposi- 
tors, @ average of the accounts being 
more fan $100. The business world has 
many 1ousand cautious men who set aside 
a few andred or a few thousand dollars, 
in theame of wife or child, so that if 
bankmtcy overwhelms them they may 
save saething from the wreck. The sav- 
ings bik affords a perfectly safe four per 
cent ixestment for the odd dollars of such 
men, th the additional advantage of pay- 








ing cash on demand from the principal in 
case of need. 

It will be observed that New York and 
Massachusetts have the bulk of the savings 
bank deposits of the country. This is not 
due to the fact that the poor men of these 
states are richer than are poor men else- 
where, It indicates that on the whole the 
savings banks of these states have earned 
public confidence and have had better op- 
portunities for investment than savings 
banks in other states. It would be a mis- 
take to infer that the accounts of the Bow- 
ery bank are with people living down town 
on the east side. Its depositors are scat- 
tered all over the country. The New York 
savings banks attract the money of estates 
in settlement, of widows and orphans, 
from points far and wide. 

It is possible for a family of six persons 
to deposit a very large fortune in the sav- 
ings banks of this metropolitan com- 
munity, to wit, New York and Brooklyn. 
Just calculate what it would amount to if 
twenty banks were to take on deposit from 
six persons $3,000 apiece. 

There is one class of wage working sav- 
ings bank depositors—the unmarried, 
Servant girls and young clerks and 
mechanics who are “‘saving to go to house- 
keeping” when married, deposit their few 
hundred dollars in bank. Wages would 
be low indeed if single men and women, 
fired with the hope of matrimony, could 
not put by a dollar a week for a year or 
two. 

So it comes to pass that, recognizing 
these facts, that tireless delver after 
significant truths, the editor of the Real 
Estate Record and Guide, states that the 
fact is now very well established that “the 
chief patrons of the savings institutions 
are not the wage receiving poor, 
but members of the middle classes, 
who take advantage of the machinery and 
privileges of the savings banks to make 
safe investments. There are doubtless 
thousands of persons in this city who have 
accounts in a dozen savings banks: and 
yet never worked for wages in their lives,” 

The same writer calls the attention of 
his readers to what the disastrous effects 
would be if the poor, one and all, should 
be provident. If the 16,000,000 workers of 
the country, he says, were to save $100 
per annum, the $1,600,000,000 abstracted 
even temporarily from the channels of 
trade would put a stop to all business, 

The contemplation of. such a possible 
misfortune by your friend, who has 
thought that the poor save a deal of 
money, or if they don’t they ought to, 
may alter his views. He may find himself 
in the position of the youthful debater 
who argued that high wages depend on 
education, skill and industry, but who, 
when it was pointed out that if all work- 
ers were educated, experts at their trade, 
and hard workers, his own good situation 
would be endangered by numerous well 
qualified applicants, declared he thanked 
providence that the poor were ignorant, 
thriftless and lazy. The cigarmakers, as 
a matter of fact, have as a body rejected 
the theory that the more men work the 
better off they are. By reducing the work 
day to eight hours they have, for the time 
being at least, made their labor scarce in 
the market and prevented an over pro- 
ductior of cigars. In like manner capital- 
ists may be reconciled if the poor spend 
their money liberally, keep up the con- 
sumption of goods and leave the savings 
banks to the uses of the middle and richer 
classes. 

But is it not possible for one to have the 
magnificent sum of a thousand dollars in 
a savings bank and still see that the mo- 
nopoly of natural agencies is the radical 
wrong in the existing social order? Such 
a capitalist is apt quickly to see the power 
of monopoly in his gas bill and in the 
price of a ton of acoal. If he is no more 
than a@ vigilant defender of his dollars, he 
will be satisfied with attacking those who 
rob him. But if he seeks justice he will 
make it his business to help arrange af- 
fairs so that none may be robbed, legally 
or illegally. 








CONSUMERS NOT CONSIDERED. 

General Manager Whiting of the Read- 
ing coal and iron company gave some tes- 
timony before the congressional investi- 
gating committee at Philadelphia last 
week that ought to produce an impression 
on that portion of the public which has 
been icd by subservient newspapers to be- 
lieve that the ‘‘protected” laborers in the 
Pennsylvania mining regions have no 
reasonable cause for complaint. Mr. 
Whiting made out the best possible case 
for the companies, and denied that his own 
company maintained ‘‘pluck-me” stores or 
taxed its men for doctors and priests. 
Such being the case, his admissions were 
all the more remarkable. oh 

Some of the New York newspapers have 
insisted that striking miners can go 
back to work whenever they choose and 
obtain $2.50 a day in wages. Mr. Whiting 
testified that the average wages of miners 
is from $12 to $12.40 a week, and that the 
demand of the men is for an advance of 
eight per cent on these prices. How 
many weeks in the year the men can 
find work at these prices the witness did 
not say, though his subsequent testimony 
showed that they were frequently thrown 
out of work by the company’s own action. 
When he was asked if it is not true that 
men had been induced or compelled to be- 
come idle to check the supply of coal, he 
answered, “I presume they have been; 
when the supply exceeds the demand with 
us we close up.” 

Another question gave a glimpse of the 
method by which the company ascertains 
when the supply is too great. Mr. Whit- 
ing said that, so far as he knew, there was 
at present no combination to restrict the 
supply of coal, but that as recently as 1884 
there had been an “allotment system” by 





which the probable demand for coal wag 
ascertained each month and an_ allotment 
made to each operator of the share he or 
it was to contribute toward meeting the 
demand. This allotment was made to pre 
vent over production and to keep up prices, 
This explanation led to the following inter- 
esting colloquy: 

“How about the consumers in that allot. 
ment? 

“Oh, we did not consider the consumer. I¢ 
was, I was about to explain, of advantage to 
me”—— 

Chairman Tillman (interrupting): “Well, 
you did not consider the consumer. Of course 
not. But we do; and we propose, if we can, 
to pass a law that will protect the consumer, 
whom you don’t consider. It is the consumer 
whom we represent, and we propose to see ta 
that.” * 

In relation to the present strike, Mr, 
Whiting admitted that all of the mines 
in the Schuylkill region, except that of tha 
Reading company, were open and paying 
the eight per cent advance, but he insisted 
that if the Reading company granted the 
advance and put its men to work the price 
of coal, which had advanced one dollar & 
ton in Philadelphia, would drop, and the 
individual collieries be compelled to lower 
wages to the price insisted on by the Read- 
ing company. Another brief extract from 
the report of the examination of this wit. 
ness gives frank evidence of the cold. 
blooded calculation of chances on which 
the company depends, It is as follows: 3 

‘Have you made no effort to supply the 
places of the striking miners?’ oe 

‘No, sir.” 

“Why? ; fe 

“Because we desire and expect our old men 
to come back.” 

“On your own terms? ; 

‘At the old rates, yes.” 

‘What force do you rely upon to bring these 
men back?” 

‘Well, sir, their necessities.” 

Mr. Anderson—That is to say, starvation. 


Witness—It’s only necessity that compels 
any of us to work. 


How a congressional committee can 
listen to such an explanation and fail to 
see the cause of this ability to compel sub- 
mission by the threat of starvation, it ig 
difficult for those who have studied the quese 
tion to understand. Further licht on this 
subject was given when Mr. Whiting testi. 
fied that probably not one in a thousand of 
the miners owned their own homes, all 
others hiring them from the company, © 
How could it be otherwise than that these 
men should be at the mercy of their em. 
ployers when the latter own the mines in 
which they work and the ground on which 
they live, and have the power of cutting off — 
work when it pleases them and of exacte 
ing rent continuously? The wonder is, 
that with starvation thus leveled like a 
pistol at them, the men have the heart or 
courage to resist any demand that permits 
them and their families to live at all, ’ 

If Chairman Tillman would only see the 
full significance of this testimony he would 


that congress can do to remedy the evil sa. 
long as the state of Pennsylvania neglects 
to consider the consumer, and permits 
these greedy corporations and individuals 
to monopolize her magnificent natural res 
sources and to use them only as suits their 
own Selfish interests. Let the committee of 
investigation find out how large an area of | 
unworked coal land there is in the Schuyl- 
kill region alone. Let it ascertain the 
actual cost of transportation, exclusive of 
dividends on capital sunk in crazy specu 
lation long ago. Let it ascertain what the 
taxes are that these monopolists pay for 
the privilege of holding this coal land’ out 
of use, and what would be the rate of in. 
creased taxation necessary to compel the 
holders to use these lands or abandon them 
to the workmen who wouid do so, and 
they will have all the data for a calcula. 
tion that will show that the miners, after 
paying such atax,.could make good wages, 
own homes of their own on land freed to 
their use by the same process, and at tha 
same time send coal to market at a rate 
much lower than that now paid. 

It is true that under existing circum. 
stances congress may have no power to 
apply the remedy thus discovered, but Mr, 
Tillman’s committee will pave the way for 
its speedy establishment by the people if it 
will merely gather the full facts and point 
out the inevitable conclusion. The investi- 
gation has already been of some usein bring- 
ing out the frank acknowledgement by this 
superintendent that the Reading company 
does not so much as consider the rights of 
consumers, and that it depends on starva- 
tion for coercing its men into submission. 








HOW TO GET AT THE LAND. 
The assembly at Albany has adopted a _ 
resolution declaring that because of the 


high price of land in the lower part of this 


city poor people cannot have decent homes. - 
in NewYork so long as the railroads running 
out of the city neglect or refuse to furnish 
cheap and quick transportation. Such bee 
ing the case the house calls upon the rai!- 


road commissioners te report within thirty — 


days what additional facilities can be had 
for travel between New York and points 
not over twenty miles away, and what the 
rates for such transit should be. The. 
commission is also instructed to inquire 
into the operation of suburban roads in 
other states and to recommend legisiation. 
to improve the service in this state. 

Every movement of this kind affords 
new evidence that the agitation for land 
restoration has had an effect far be- 
yond the immediate circle in which it has 
been carried on, Here the acknowlede- 
ment is explicitly made that the over- 
crowding in this city and its attendant 
evils are due to the high price of land. 
But if increase of land values is increase 
in wealth, the greater the value of 
land the richer the community should 
be, and this increase in~ riches ought 
not to cause poverty. The legislature sees, 
however, that the high price of land does 


aggravate poverty, but instead of asking 
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why this should be while large portions of 
Manhattan island, to say nothing of the 
annexed district, have not yet been built 
upon, it proposes to find means to enanle 
men to escape from the evils for which it 
suggests no remedy. 

Of course our assemb!ymen are not yet suf- 
ficiently enlightened to see the remedy, and 
they therefore are doing the best they 
can in proposing a plan to enable the peo- 
pie to get at land in some way, even if they 
must fly beyond the city limits to do so. 
Such resolutions, and all the talk about 
rapid transit within the city limits, are in- 
valuable in their educational effect. They 
compel thought on the land question by 
thousands whose attention to it could 
never be attracted in any more direct way, 
and gradually it must dawn on their 
minds that all of the problems arising 
from overcrowding and increasing poverty 
in great cities resolve themselves at last 
into the single question—how shall the 
people get at the land? 

Suburban railroads are proposed by the 
assembly, and rapid transit by the mayor, 
simply as answers to this all-absorbing 
question. Both of them may be good 
answers in time, but they never will solve 
the problem so long as private individuals 
are permitted to appropriate the land 
values that would arise through the suc- 
cess of such schemes. The speculator can 
easily keep several miles in advance of the 
civil engineer, and many miles in advance 


“of the railway builder. The mere adoption 


of such a scheme as is suggested by the 
assembly resolutions would send up the 
price of land throughout the whole area 
uffected by it, and long before 
the roads were completed, poor men 
would begin to find the high price of land 
in Westchester county absorbing nearly 
the whole advantage they might obtain 
through a legislative restriction on rapid 
transit fares. We welcome all such 
wojects because they offer some prospect 
of temporary relief, but most of all be- 
cause they direct public atteniion to the 
real cause of overcrowding and of the in- 
crease of poverty where the greatest ag- 
gregations of wealth are found. The 
single tax ought to precede the construc- 
tion of elevated viaducts and suburban 
railroads, and be made to pay for them, 
but the inevitadle failure of all such 
aitempis to obtain relief without the ap- 
propriation of rental values to public uses 
will, in the end, compel the adoption of 
the single tax. 





THE WORLD WIDE QUESTION. 

The Real Estate Record and Guide re- 
fers with approval to the radical character 
of a land act now being considered by the 
government of New Zealand. The pur- 
view of the act is recognition of state 
proprietorship of land and antagonism to 
land monopoly. By its provisions per- 


petual Jeases are to be given holders, the. 


rentals being based on the capital value of 
the land; no allotment is to exceed 320 
acres, and stipulations are made for the 
cultivation of certain progressive pro- 
portions of leaseholds in stated periods 
of time, with an actual residence on a 
holding for six consecutive vears. In 
commenting on this scheme the Record 
and Guide remarks that the land ques- 
tion 1s world wide and that some day we 
may repent as a nation for having parted 
with our land under conditions that bene- 
fited only monopolies and really injured 
te country. It says further: “We have 
given it (the public land) away in large 
seclions to railroad companies and have 
sold it outright, in iarge blocks, to spec- 
ulators. Had leases been given, the “un- 
earned increment’ weuld have gone to the 
community, cr to the actual tillers of the 
soil, instead of as now to speculators and 
mnionopolists.” 

This is cheerful reading for the advo- 
cates of u tax to absorb as nearly as possi- 
ble the ‘unearned increment.” The Record 
und Guide represents a thoughtful con - 
stituency of readers, most of whom are 
largely interested financialiy in improving 
Jand, mere speculators in vacant !and hav- 
ing interests antagonistic to those of archi- 
tects and builders, and even brokers. These 
men, one might think, would demand 
above everything else land laws giving un- 
questionable title, enabling speedy and in- 
expensive transfers of real estate, and re- 
ducing the first cost of homes and places 
of business to the lowest point consistent 
with the remuneration of labor and capi- 
tal. They, of all occupations, would profit 
abundantly if the vacant land about New 
York were thrown open for building. A 
tax on land values would open up a pros- 
pect of continued good times for architects 
and builders, as it would quickly remove 
the one obstacle they must now always 
overcome before they can go to work—the 
price of the privilege to build. Even brok- 
ers might hail with joy a change from the 
present system. A greaf deal of land in 
comwaratively a few hands cuts away 
business from them. A great many small 
properties changing hands occasionally 
would give those of them content with 
auoderate guins a steady business, and 
under the operations of a tax on land 
values they would still continue useful to 
the community as house brokers. 

That a journal like the Record and 
Guide shows a disposition to discuss the 
question of land tenure and take up with 
the idea of giving to the community the 
“unearned increment,” indicates the un- 
tenableness of the position of those news- 
papers that insist that land reform has no 
place to-day among the live questions be- 
fure this country. When the authorities 
on real estate matters point to grave 
Wrongs as arising from the land laws now 
in operation, the ordinary newspaper that 
will not have it so may be set down as the 
mere defender of a class interest. In such 
cases its purchased opinions may be com- 
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no headway with people who want the 
truth. 
These remarks, of course, are not to be. 


‘coustrued as a recognition of correct prin- 


cip'e in the proposed New Zealand land 
laws, any further than that they are 
intended to check land monopoly, and 
will, if passed, transfer to the public the 
present value of land. The method pre- 
scribed is very cumbrous, and the laws 
will foster an oppressive landlordism 
wherever population becomes dense, 
though in less degree, perhaps, than does 
the land system of this country. But the 
adoption by any people of the principle 
that the land belongs to all, that it is not 
property in the sense that the product of 
labor is property, isan advance toward @ 
true system and @ matter for congratula- 
tion. ——————_———_—_——— 
THE FISHERIES TREATY. 

After long negotiation, during which 
concessions have been made by this and 
that representative of the high con- 
tracting parties, a treaty has at last been 
patched up between the governments of 
the United States and Great Britain for 
the settlement of the dispute between our 
New England fishermen and the Canadian 
authorities. The right to ‘“‘touch and trade” 
has been granted for a consideration, 
the ‘‘three-mile limit” has been more accu- 
rately defined, and the American secretary 
of state and the British and Canadian ne- 
gotiators are describea as highly satisfied 
with the result of their labors. Even ex- 
Secretary Hamilton Fish is happy, which 
is a great thing, and the only thing that 
dims the general joy is the fear that the 
Gloucester fishermen may_not be entirely 
satisfied. 

What nonsense! Why shouid any 
treaty be necessary between two friendly 
powers about such a matter? Why should 
any man not fishi in any part of the sea 
where fish are to be caught? No private 
individual owns the ocean yet. 


into a Canadian port to buy bait, ship 
fish, or for any other honest purpose? 
Some Canadian will be paid for handling 
the freight or for furnishing the bait, and 
be all the better off on account of such re- 
ward. Why should any Canadian vessel 
be refused access to our ports, and if her 
skipper wants to sell us fish, or even give 
them to us, why should we throw any ob- 
stacles in his way? 

If the negotiators of this treaty had 
simply agree that neither country should 
interfere with any man who wanted to 
catch fish, so long as he did not interfere 
with the equal right of every other man to 
du the same, and that every man who 
carried fish to the ports of either country 
should be free to buy whatever he could 
pay for, and sell whatever he could finda 
customer for, there would be some sense 
in rejoicing over the treaty as an evidence 
that men were begifining to have common 
sense about their intercourse with for-- 
eigners. As it is, the treaty is merely a 
new patching up of the old notion 
that ‘‘foreigners” are our natural ene- 
mies, and it reflects no great credit on 
anybody engaged in negotiating it, while it 
offers no permanent assurance aguainst the 
renewal of a stupid wrangle that has con- 
tinued for more thanacentury. The one 
thing that would end all disputes with 
Canada and virtually annex the whole 
northern part of the continent to the 
United States would be the mutual 
abolition of all tariffs and customs regu- 
lations. 





A correspondent of the New York Star, 
is gathering facts and figures intended 
to show that the protective system utterly 
fails to increase the wages of working- 
men while it unquestionably increases 
the cost of living for wage earners and 
everybody else. This is not new, but it is 
important us an evidence of the fact that 
every attempt to defend the very moderate 
tariff reduction urged in the president's 
message leads ultimately to an attack on 
the delusion that a high tariff protects 
workiagmen, If this notiun be ouce eradi- 
cated the system will soon come to an end. 


The fact that the advocates of Mr. 
Cleveland’s renomination are impelled to 
attack the proteetive idea is significant; 
but even more: significant is the other fact 
that the professedly democratic papers 
that oppose Mr. Cleveland are lauding pro- 
tection as the mainstay of workingmen 
and appealing to worn out prejudices in 
favor of the theory. So far from being 
able to dodge this great economic issue it 
now looks as if the democratic nomination 
of a presidential candidate would turn on 
it. If Mr. Cleveland is defeated in the 
convention on that issue the sincere 
friends of tariff reform, as well as free 
traders, will be forced to abandon a party 
that differs on no vital question from the 
republicans. 





An amusing illustration of the impossi- 
bility of escaping the tariff discussion is 
found in a recent humorous letter of 
Bill Nye to the World. After describ- 
ing with a humor, thatis here and there 
tinged with genuine pethos, the hard lot 
of the American farmer, tne writer quotes 
an old farmer as saying that “the govern- 
ment is rich, but the men that made it, 
the men that fought perarie fires and 
perarie wolves and Injins and potato bugs 
and blizzards, and has paid the war debt 
and pensions, and everything else, and 
hollered for the Union and the republican 
party and high tariff, and everything else 
they was told to, is left high and dry this 
cold winter with a mortgage of seven 
billions and a half on the farms they have 
earned and saved a thousand times over.” 
The old man tells how his wife died from 
overwork and his boys have left for the 
cities, until the farmer “gets left at last to 
run his farm with one to ee him but 


Why 
should any American fishing vessel not go 





a hired man and a high protective tariff.”: | 


Such fun as this is often more effective 
than serious argument. The World, 
which prints this letter, is exceedingly 
anxious to confine the discussion within 
the narrowest tariff reduction lines and to 
avoid any attack on the protective idea; 
yet here it is, probably,: without any edi- 
torial idea that it is doing so, attacking the 
fundamental idea of protection in what is 
to a great many people the moet telling 
way. 





Nor is the discussion confined to the. 
democratic party. The farmers of the 
west who have so long borne the frightful 
burden imposed upon them by the tariff 
tax are beginning to break out into open 
revolt. A special election was held in the 
Eleventh congressional district of Michi- 
gan on Tuesday, February 14, to fill a 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
Moffatt, republican, who was elected in 
1886 by 2,243 majority. The counties com- 
prising the district have a large mining 
population and they gave Blaine in 1834 
over 7,000 majority. This was a portion of 
the state that has been depended on to 
offset the growing free trade sentiment 
among the Michigan farmers, but at the 
recent election, with tariff made the issue 
by the republicans, their candidate barely 
pulled through with a majority of less than 
500, and it is asserted that this victory was 
only accomplished by extensive bribery 
and the coercion of miners by their bosses. 
Be this as it may, the cutting down of the 
majority when the tariff issue had heen 
raised is a hopeful sign of a great change. 





In Minnesota, also, the republican party 
is rent by the tariff discussion. The 
Minneapolis Journal recently sent out 
inquiries toall editors of republican county 
papers in the state. Replies from thirty- 
six of the number declare strongly fora 
radical reduction of the tariff and express 
the opinion that if the republican party 
persists in upholding a war tariff it 
will incur grave danger of losing the 
electoral vote of Michigan. Another 
paper published in the Swedish tongue at 
St. Paul comes out strongly for tariff re- 
duction and declares that its 15,000 sub- 
scribers, 12,000 of whom live in the north- 
west and usually vote the republican 
ticket, agree with it. 





Some enthusiastic democrats in the 
northwest predict that Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Iowa will all vote for Cleve- 
Jand if his tariff reform message is the 
issue. This is a very sanguine prediction, 
but surely the time cannot be far distant 
when the people of the great agricultural 
states will cease to use their votes to im- 
pose needless burdens on their own 
shoulders. However plausible the high 
tariff doctrine may sound to the com- 
paratively small number of workmen em-- 
ployed in the industries subsidized by: pré-= 
tection, there is no argument whatever 
to recommend the system to the farmers, 
the price of whose products is fixed by the 
price they can obtain in foreign markets. 
But are not these northwestern democrats 
counting their chickens before they are 
hatched? It yet remains to be seen 
whether the tariff reformers in congress 
have the courage to present a satisfactory 
bill and abide by the result. If they in- 
tend to surrender to Randall and bring in 
a bill that will satisfy nobody, they will 
alienate the timid and ignorant men 
who are still under the delusion that pro- 
tection helps them, and fail to win the 
support of the republican free traders, who 
will need avery positive inducement to 
cause them to abandon the party with 
which they so long have acted, to support 
one that they have long regarded with a 
sentiment closely akin to hate. If the 
democratic leaders imugine that any agree- 
ment they may make to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds will enable 
them to win success Hy are gravely mis 
taken. 


‘Nor is this their only danger. 


Never 
Was a party cursed with such advo- 
cacy as the democratic party. There is 


no plea in behalf of tariff reduction so 
potent with the masses as the claim that 
the measure is leveled at monopolies, 
The democratic party cannot make this 
plea effectively if it shows that it is the 
friend to monopoly of any kind. During 
the investigation of the Reading coal strike 
Chairman Tillman has put to Austin Cor- 
bin and other officers of the Reading com- 
pany questions that were offensive and 
alarming simply because they went to the 
very root of the matter under considera- 
tion. The Evening Post denounces Mr, 
Tillman with characteristic bitterness for 
this course, and displays its well-known 
sympathy with all monopolies that center 
in Wall street. This would not matter 
were it not for the fact that the paper pro- 
fesses an obsequicus devotion to Mr. 
Cleveland, and claims to be in some way 
his organ, 





Taking the situation as a whole the out- 
look for a thorough discussion of a great 
economic quesiion in the next presi- 
dential campaign is cheering. It is 
becoming every day more evident 
that the logic of events will over- 
come all the cowardly tendencies of politi- 
cal trinimers and precipitate a crusade 
against monopolies in general. This im- 
pulse once given to a great popular move- 
ment there can be no possible stop- 
ping, until the attack is made on the 
greatest of all monopolies, the parent of 
the whole iniquitous brood, the monopoly 
of land. 





“I venture to say,” said Chauncey M. 
Depew at a recent dinner given to Colonel 
Cockerill of the World, that “of the 
million of inhabitants of this town. not 
more than two hundred ever think at all.” 
‘Mx. Depew may some day awake to a 





realization of the fact that he underesti- 
mates:the number of thinkers. It is to be 
presumed that he includes himselfin the two 
hundred; and he is certainly very much in- 
cluded in the stock company of talkers on 
which a certain class in this community 
depends for its postprandial enjoymenvon 
most public occasions. Yet we cannot re- 
call among his utterances anything that 
seemed designed to encourage the great 
mass of men to contract the habit of 
thinking, or that was likely to have such 
an‘effect on his immediate auditors. It is 
unfortunately true that a vast number of 
people here, as elsewhere, do very little 
thinking for themselves, and let newspa- 
pers do it for them, but we greatly doubt 
if this is a thing to be regretted by modern 
railway prssidents. 


The Produce exchange of this city has 
joined in a vigorous protest against the 
discrimination in export freights by the 
trunk line railroads, by means of which it 
is made to cost less to ship grain and 
produce from western cities to London, 
Liverpool and Glasgow than to New York. 
It is well that influential merchants thus 
have brought home to them the ill effects 
of the kind of paternal government that 
the railroad companies have set up by 
means of the sovereign power over high- 
ways unwisely delegated by our govern- 
ment to private individuals and corpora- 
tions. 


Our friends in Texas are carrying on a 
lively and well sustained campaign. Not 
only is the Tax reform association, under 
the leadership of H. F. Ring, extending its 
branches over the entire state, but where- 
ever an opening for discussion is afforded 


_by the local press, some friend of the cause 
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stands ready to spring to the front and do 
battle for the right. The Plaindealer and 
Crescent, of Waco, has had its columns 
enlivened lately by a prolonged discussion 
of the question—‘“‘Is the Title to Property 
in Land Just?’ Mr. J. L. Caldwell of 
Waco maintaining the negative in a closely 
written and very readable argument. It 
is by such means as this that the knowl- 
edge of the single tax principle can be 
most quickiy spread. Texas, is setting a 
good example. 


What the Auti-efaril Agitation is Doing. 

MANISTEE.—I am of your opinion regarding 
the putting of u candidate in the field. While 
1 believe that our campaigns do educate the 
people, yet forali thatthe land tax education is 
now going on just as fast usis perhaps heulthy. 
Our Chicago pupers—the Daily News and 
Tribune—are doing more than they are aware 
of. The Tribune calls free traders “cranks,” 
yetgits every article on the tariff leads to free 
trade, and one article in particular, where it 
spoke of the cause cf high wages in this 
country being due to the natural resources of 
the country, Was much nearer our single tax 
idea thau the Ziibune thought for. Down 
/ iuto the minds of the people the idea is going 
detrulh is taking deep rout, and out of this 
Will come a party which will be not a plece of 
patchwork but a living organism. The party 
will be composed of men who know why they’ 
vote, and that they vote for the single tax. 
But supposiug we hever have a party, what 
of it? ET mean aunited labor party. Some 
one in the future must take up our idea; for 
we are making it Impossible to win without 
our idea. It is the winning idea—it -must 
come, and that sooner than we perhaps now 
hope for. 

1 wish also to thank you for the open words 
of THe StaxpDaRpb. Itisaman!y journal. By 
it I get at a few men’s real opiuicns on politi- 
cal subjects. i detect no subterfuge. Sucha 
paper coming once a week helps me in my 
life, for buck of all its discussions on tarit¥ 
reform and the single tax there is in it the 


deep religious spirit of human brotherhood ° 


and Gou’s fatherhood. ‘These two terms 
have been horribly abused in our religious 
worid. We talk and preach: and pray 
brotherhood, but see so little of it among 
those who like to hear it preached. In my 
eburch—the great Unitarian body—we make 
it the central thought, but it has become a 
cant, Meaningless term with too many of our 
churches, Rea] brother—awful brotherhood, 
that sends a man with flaming words of love 
and help and hope and iuspiration to those 
in the byways and hedges, inviting them to 
come in and pariake of our feast, is very 
rare. The old Christ is lost. THE STaynarp 
is helping us to find bim. Imean just these 
words; for into my life this new work for 
humanity has brought something very rich. 
When Iread that article from the Chicago 
schoolmistress I felt that the spirit of religion 
is again taking hold upohus. And indeed to 
me came a feciing Which made position and 
place and world’s honor look mean if I could 
only serve men by cpening their eyes to the 
real cause of much distress and the way to re- 
move it. Ina fact I was foolish enouch to 
imagine it was real conversion, for I felt that 
I had something which was worthy of a man’s 
whole soul, and for which trial was really no 
sacrifice. Itis this religious enthusiasm you 
are epkindling. And now let us go on blow- 
ing sparks into flames aud little flames into 
prairie tires, so thut when the party comes it 
will seem to huve come like lightning from a 
seemingly clear sky. 

Figures and facts are good, but we are get- 
ting at the moral sense of the community; we 
are drawing the conscience to our side, and 
when that comes what shall we fear? For 
conscience is the vote God Almighty puts into 
the ballot boxes, and it always wins. Yours 
for the religion in the single tax. 

ALBERT WALKLEY, "Unitarian Pastor. 


The Indianapolis Anti-Poverty Society 
Speaks. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Feb. 19—The resolutions 
given below were unanimously adopted by 
the anti-poverty society of Indianapolis at its 
meeting to-night. Weare of the opinion that 
Mr. George is right, and we commend his 
firm adherence to principle. 

The action to-night was taken without any 
influence other thun that of a feeling that it 
would be ruin to euter a national campaign 
upon a straddled issue, and that any effort 
put forth by one man, or a half dozen men, to 
shape the opinions cf all the thousands of ad- 
herents, is wrong and unjustifiable. We have 
favored a national campaign all along, but 
we people out here, and ninety-nine cut of 
every hundred in the west, northwest and 
southwest, are free traders, pure and simple, 


-as Well as single tax men. We feel that we 


should be allowed to have a voice in the shap- 
ing of the platform, and if denied this privilege 
there will be not a division but a thorough 
repudiation of any preconcerted agreement 
by a few inconsistent men who imo). thot 


they can float along rpen 2 2 ee Le 


thusiasm engendered by the great doctrine 
enunciated by Heury George, and hide from 
the voters the true principles of a single tax, 
viz: the abolition of all species of taxation, 
both national and state, except that upon 
lane values. Our faith in Dr. McGlynn’s in- 
tegrity is unbounded, but we believe his im- 
pulsive nature has misled him, and tbat he 
has miscalculated the feeling upon the subject 
of free trade versus protection. People, ir- 
respective of class, in this vicinity, look upon 
the idea of protection as a deiusion and a 
Snare, and in our Knights of Labor assemblies 
cheer enthusiastically every mention of the 
words ‘‘free trade.” 

Whereas, Differences of opinion in New 
York have led to a division of the parent 
anti-poverty society; and 

Whereas, Such division threatens the suc- 
cess of the united labor party; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we believe such division to 
be needless; that we have unbounded conf- 
dence in the single tax theory of Henry 
George to solve the industrial problem, but 
we believe ina full expression from the en- 
tire country and are opposed toa few men in 
New York doing the work of molding opin- 
ions for the entire purty. 

Resolved, That we favor the calling of a 
conference at some central point in the United 
States not earlier than the lith of June to 
agree upon some plan by which harmony can 
be restored. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to THE STANDARD, and that anti-pov- 
erty societies and land and labor clubs 
throughout the United States be asked to ex- 
press their opinions in a like manner. 

GILBERT SEIBERT, President. 
C. H. Krause, Secretary. 





flow a Protectionist Can Supvort the Single 
Tax. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—At the recent meeting 
of tr: Broohlyn anti-poverty society, an 
organization which exists for the sole pur- 
pose of furthering the adoption of the siagle 
tax, regardless of whether the means taken 
for the accomplishment of that purpose may 
seem to favor one or the other or neither of 
the two principal parties, a gentleman not 
entirely unknown to fame and the united 
labor party gave utterance to some rather 
original and remarkable opinions regarding 
the possibility of being at the same timea 
protectionist and a logical single tax man.: 
He asserted that this seeming paradox could 
be proved entirely logical. For, said he, a 
simon pure protectionist advocates a tarilf 
tax that will be positively prohibitory and 
which will thus necessarily deprive the 
national government of all revenue and 
force some other method of taxation to be 
imposed for the support of the government. 
Aud thus the united labor party is released 
from all necessity of pronouncing either for 
or against the tariff. The gentleman was 
drawn into this matter by certain remarks 
Which he credited to Mr. Shearman, in which 
the latter cast some refiections either on the 
honesty or intellizence of those who entertain 
such antagonistic beliefs. 

It would seem clear that the destruction of 
revenue Would not in this case mean the de- 
Struction of the burden which the tariff im- 
poses on the people; but leaving that question, 
aud calling to mind the only tenable reason 
for the virtual abolition of private owner- 
ship of land, it is somewhat difticult to under- 
stand why the reason the gentleman had for 
seeing the justice of the single tax did not 
also convince him that protective tariffs are 
assailable on the same grounds. For it is 
manifest that if one be entitled to the right 
to live, and consequently to the use of the 

earth for the sustaining 6flife, he is on the 
cee grounds entitled to an equal share of 
per sonal liberty with every other individual, 
both as to freedom of exchange and free- 
dom from serfdum. So, when some of the 
people are deprived of the right to ex- 
change their products in any market they see 
fit, and are forced to buy 2t an enhanced 
price, the benefit of which accrues to another 
class, is it not clear that somebody’s personal 
liberty has been abridged? Andcan it be de- 
fended without demolishing the whole founda- 
tion on which the right of the people to the 
land rests? 

On the whole, it will probably riot be gen- 
erally considered that the gentleman was 
either “logical” or “sensible” (he claimed to 
be both) in assuming the position he did, or 
that he maintained - a successful negative to 
Mr. Shearman’s statement of the intellectual 
or moral status of men hoiding those views 

E. O. ROSCOE. 


——— 





The Twentieth Ward Association of Brook- 
lvu Expresses Its Views. 

At the meeting of the Twentieth ward asso- 
ciation, united lubor party of Brooklyn, held 
lust Thursday evening, there was an exhaus- 
tive discussion of the merits of the contro- 
versy raised by the resolutions recently in- 
troduced in the Brooklyn county committee by 
Mr. Wilder and the subsequent utterances of 
Dr. McGlynn and Messrs. George, Post, Croas- 
Cale and others. The feeling of the associa- 
tion was clearly esivessed | jiu these resclu- 
ticas, Which were adopted with only one dis- 
senting vote: 
Whereas, A serious division has occurred 
in the united labor party over the question 
of the future policy of the party; and 
Whereas, We are familar with the argu- 
ments advanced by some prominent members 
of the party favoring a presidential cam- 
paign; and 
Whereas, We have read or heard the state- 
ments of Messrs. George, Post, Croasdule and 
others on the merits of the controversy; 
Resolved, That we deem it inexpedient for 
the united labor party to enter the next 
national campaign, but that state organiza- 
tions and the work of propaganda should be, 
as far as possible, maintained; and 
Resolved, That we hereby express our full 
confidence in the judgment, honesty and 
sincerity of Henry George, whose advice and 
leadership we believe might form a wise 
guidance for the future conduct of the party. 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the cvunty committee and THE 
STANDARD. 


Freo Trade and jFree}Land. 
EVANSVILLE, Ind., Feb. 19.—Henry George’s 
lecture here on Thursday night has done much 
to arouse thought and provoke discussion. 
We are rapidly gaining ground. Curenemies 
are at last beginning to understand that we 
can neither be laughed nor sneered down, but 
must be met and answered, and they are also 
beginning to realize that this is not an easy 
thing to do. The most hopeful sign of the 
times here, is the rapid growth of the free 
trade sentiment. A few years ago 2 radical 
free trader was hard to find and now we 
have plenty of them. When a man believes 
that ali men should have freedom to trade, he 
will be forced toadmit that they should also 
have freedom to labor. Free trade and free 
land are not two distinct doctrines. They 
are the same doctrine, or two furms of the 
satne grand truth. CHARLES G. BENNETT. 


Frem a Paterson Auti-Povertyite. 

. Paterson, N. J.—To ignore the tariff ques- 
tion in the coming presidential campaign 
‘would be like trying to run a ship across the 
can without a rudder. James Huu, 
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TO ABOLISH THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
SYSTEM. 


Jeurncymen Cigarmakers Discuss the Effeez 
of the Internal Kevenne Tax on Theiler 
Business—A Strong Organization Worke 
ing tor the Repeal of tho Internal Keve 
enue System. 


A very significant mass meeting of journey- 


men cigarmakers was held in the large hall - 


of Cooper union on the 17th. As the room 
was More than half fuil the meeting was a 
large one considering the fact that tt was 
composed of the members of but a single 


organization, and rebellious members at thah . 


It had been called to demand the repeal of 
the internal revenue tax on cigars and to pro- 
test against the efforts of the officers of the 
cigarmakers’ union to retain the internal 
revenue system. The audience was syme 
pathetic and enthusiastic. 

Among the speakers were William J. Gor 
such, T. J. Walters, Louis F. Post and Everett 


Glackin. An attack was made upon indirect - 


taxation in general and the indirect tax on 
cigars in particular. The speakers clearly 
pointed out the freedom that cigarmakers 
could enjoy if it were not for the internal 
revenue machinery, which makes it impossible 
for a journeyman cigarmuker to work except 
for a “boss” unless he cau give heavy bonds, 
and showed the teudency of the system te 
create monopolies in the business. 

it was an indication of the drift of opinion 
that every unfriendiy allusion to the customs 
tariff and every favorable allusion to the 
single tax on land values were received with 
hearty applanse. 

A strong organization for the repeal of the 
internal revenue system has already beea 
formed in the cigarmakers’ union. 


A Voice From the Youug Men. 


JERSEY City, N. J.—I demur to Montague 
R. Leverson’s statement that most of the 


young men will be found to advocate a - 


national fight, nor do 1 think that old men 
are any more apt to be good counselors than 
the young men. At any rate, I wish to be ree 
corded as one of the latter who strenuously 
opposes entering the national campaign as @ 
waste of powder and energy. 


Le®us ask ourselves what a -;.od general 


would do under these circumstances. Here 


‘are & handful of men, a hundred and fifty 
thousand at most, advancing upon the out-— 


works of the enemy, when along comes a ree 
inforcernent of five million or more who are 
going to dislodge the cnemy from the very 
strongest position he occupies, who promisa, 
and who are forced for the time, at least, to 
train their guns with us. What fools we 
would be to try to defeat them, to throw 
these powerful if unwilling allies overboard, 
and then “strike at the ballot box,” “show 
our strength’ and “stand up and be counted.* 
And all for what? For a principle with 
which the national goverament, if we are te 
ignore the tariif, has no concern whatever. 

But the thing has another absurd side. We 
say “no taxation but a tax on land values,* 
and with that war cry we enter the campaign, 
and say nothing about the biggest tax of alll 
If we are not for “downing” the tariff then 
we have no business in a national campaign; 
the state is the batt!e field; and those of us 
who are agaiust protection have no business 
in this national campaign either, since we 
might defeat the very object we wish to at- 
tam. And to ignore the tariff when every- 
body is shouting tariff would be a mean, mis- 
erable and cowardly policy. 
part I could not vate with such a party, 
which might represent a principle in agita- 
tion but none in purpose. I should vote for 
the victory at band, not for the ultimate vice 
tory. ‘First steps first.” 

JOSEPH DANA MILLER, 
Aet. twenty-five years, 


He Agrees With Judze Maguire. 

PENSACOLA, Fla.—Seeing so much discus- 
sion in THE STANDARD about running @ can- 
didate for president this year, 1 have made 
several inquiries among your friends in this 
neighborhood, and I find that the prevailing 
sentiment is in favor of Judge Maguire's de- 
cision not to run any cadidate, for several 
reasons: First, because it is too expensive, 
second, we don’t think Florida could be rep 
resented in a cational convention, because 
we have no state organization, and for that 
reason we could not get any representation 
at the convention; third, as Judge Maguire 
says, the shifting of taxation from. the prod» 
ucts of labor to land values is a matter 
which must be attended to by the states theme 
selves, and cannot be entered into, especially 
by running a national ticket. There are some 


counties in this state which can probably elect 


their assembly representatives by forming a 
good local organization; and by so doing 
they will no doubt doa great deal more for 
the cause than if they were to try to run a 
presidentiai candidate, which could only be 
done on a clean cut free trade platform To 
remove the burden of commerce is very good; 
but to remove the burden of taxation from 
the products of labor is far better. 
JOHN A. WALES. 


Thinks We Sheuid Vote With the Party 
That Gees Furthest With Us. 

Bostox, Mass.—Montague R. Leverson’s 
suggestion in last week’s STANDARD inter- 
ested me very much, and I cton’t see why his 
suggestion isnota good one. laman American 
citizen, but of foreign birth; and when I came 
over here witn the intention of making the 
United States my future. home, I considered 
it my duty to familiarize myself with the 
different political platforms. 

In studying the. history of the two big par 
ties I found that the difference in principles 
that had originally divided them existed no 
longer. The only real distinction I was able 
to see, was that one party was in power, and 
the other wanted it. I concluded that if the 
purty in power abuses it, independent men 
with an eye open for justice and right should. 
yote for the party out of power. 

if alls gle tax men vote for the party that 
will go furthest with them, I think that the 
time when the end for which they work will 
be an acconiplished fact won’t be very far 
distant. ALBERT Brorck. 


Fears Protect iSnisis Will be Hard to Cou 
vert. 

NEW YORE CITY. 
have always found it. much easier to convince 
aman of the justice of a single tax on land 
values than it is to show a protectionist that 
protection does not protect. I don’t like to 
think this, but from the discussions I have 
had lam convinced it. is true. Hammer away 
at the land » ‘monopoly in season, and out. of 


season; the rest will follow. 
ERWAED Harxs, 


The Road is Clear. 


CLEVELAND, O.—I want to say a few words — 


by way of encourageiment on the position you 
have taken in this matter of policy. I think 
you have acted wisely. The road seems. per- 
fectly clear; let us therefore continue to 
struggle on. Ihave been a-supporter of the 


single tax since the fall of ’86, and shall cone. 


tinue so. H. SHEBMEE. , 





And for my 


—lLam a free trader, but. I 





WME BOSTON ARTI-POVERTY SOCIETY. 


Bosros, Mass.—At tbe twenty-first mees- 
ang of the Bosion anti-poverty society, beld 
fn Horticultura! hall, the Rev. Samuel chia 
delivered an address, of which the substauc 
is given below: 

Mr. Brazier said: 

The present tenure of jand is so aucient 
@nd 80 interwoven with the Jaws, customs 
and habits of the nation that to many per- 

sons any other svsiem than that of Jandlord 
and tenant is almost inccuccivable. But an- 
‘tiquity is no proof cf the valueaf any cus- 
tom or institution. Slavery i is more aucient 
than private ownership of land. Many sys- 
tems of govercment, many wucient institu- 
tions, bas to be modified or abolished as 
duman progress required; v-hether peaceably 
or by violence and bloodshed, depended on 
the degree of resistance offered to necessary 
ehange. The custom that sanctions private 
ownership of land bas resulted from force, 
fraud or economic ignorance; it is founded on 
_ injustice, and must pass away. 

To understand the origin aud growth of 
theland system you must stady it in English 
history. Your fathers adopted it as it ex- 
isted in Engiand. 

The present land system originated at the 
Norman couquest. I: has a disreputable 
origin—it was the result of successful inva- 
sion and robbery. In 1666 Williain, duke of 
Normandy, invaded Eugland, defeated Har- 
old at the baitie of Hastings and seized the 
crown. He divided the Iand of England 
-g@mong his followers. It isa mistake, now- 
ever, to suppose that he gave them the lands 
er made tiem freeholders. They were land 
bolders—nvut Iand owners. The right of pri- 
wate property ia land was not recognized in 
those days Tuey were vassals of the king 
end held their iands subject to many condi- 
tions. There were money payments to be 
made and dniics te be performed, on neglect 
of which their lands were forfeited. 

Hew imnertant were the conditions on 
which land was held iu: those times may be 
judged by fact that for one hundred and 
fifty years after the X vorman Invasion thle 
Jand paid all {ie nutionel expenses and taxa- 
tion was uniinown. Cnily in Tater times, and 
Very gradually, was taxaticn introduced for 
shifting the national bordens of land cn to 
Jahor. 

This feudal system was very different fom 
the present, system of landlord and tenant. 
The jandlord of these days could not alicnate 
er sell his land withens consent ‘of the king, 
and the farmers | thei 
night or baren or lord of t manor, just sashe 
held from the king, and could. not be dispos- 
sessed. They held for Hie. abeir lands de- 
scended from fs: 
the land went 
Jess value this 
tained it. 

During these ru 
tery, when ibe ¢ ura 


and comm 


the 


no right. to the property of the rich, I desire 
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entailed on the community land monopoly 
may at that hour be causing more human 
suffering than would be caused by a civil 
war. Thev glcried in America as a free and 
democratic country, yet they allowed one or 
two men to control thousands of miles of rail- 
way and to appropriate millions of dollars, 
which had been created by the labors of 
others, while in more parts of the country he 
had been told colliers were paid less than a 
dollar a day. Wasthat a democratic idca? 
He would give them a better democratic idea 
than that from the pages of Thomas Carlyle: 
“The tiller of the soil, the toiler for the bread 
of life—inese ure in the way of duty, to 
adopt who inay; these in all their degrees I 
bhonor—the rest are but chaff and dust, which 
let the wind Grive wherever it listeth.” 

Let then aceept another democratic idea 
from Joho Ruskin: ‘Whereas, it bas long 
been known and declared, and the poor have 


it to be known and declared that the rich 
have no right tothe property of the poor.” 
Every cent of ground rent that went into 
privite pockets was a robbery of the poor. 
The great question of poverty and increasing 
wealth was coming up for settlement. They 
must take sides. ‘They must stand cither with 
the robber or the robbed. 

Mr. Brazier concluded with aa earnest ap- 
peal to stand on the side of justice, and to 
labor for a more equal division of wealthand 
happiness. 


The lowa Tax Reform Association. 

The following circular is being distrib- 
uted as extensively as possible throughout 
Iowa. STANDARD readers in that state, who 
may not have received a copy, will do weil 
to communicate with Mr. Bellangee: 

Des Mores, Feb. 8, 1888. 

Dear Sir: At this time, when the minds of 
all earnest thinkers are bent upon the solu- 
tion of the problem of good government, it 
seems imperative that those who have become 
convinced cf the efficacy of the “single tax ou 
land values” as a remedy for existing politi- 
cal evils, should unite in a determined effort 
to spread the knowledge of this, doctr'uc 
anions the people of the state. 

With this end in view there has been or- 
ganized in Des Moines a society which is 
styled the Towa tax reform essociation, 
whose object is to point out the evils of exist- 
ing methods of taxation and the benefits that 
Will arise from the placing of all taxes upon 
Jand values. 

It is not an effort to form a distinct political 
party, but te embrace in an organization men 
of all shades of political beliefs as to other 
matters who are in unison upon this one point, 
and to interest, ccuvince and inspire the pa- 
triotism, imelligence and heart of all parties, 
in the existing condition of political thought 
and feeling in Iowa an appeal to partisan 

- polities it is believed would not be wise. We 
think, however, that with the intelligent of 
all parties a careful cxamination of the doc- 
ixvine is almmest invariably followed by a con- 
‘vietion of its truth, and it is our aim to secure 
such examination onthe part of the intelli- 


gent leaders of public opinion. 


Our plan embraces a series of local coun- 
cils, or associations, composed of capable, 


{earnest men, deeply imbued with tbe spirit 


ef referm, who shall thoughtfully, carefully 
and persistently make use of those influences 


“fibat inold public opinion without arousing 


parisan prejudice. 
Trusting thas you are in srmpathy with the 
novemeni, we desire your co-operation in 
organizing the work in your locality. Being 
dll in the formative period, we would be 


1 especially pleased to have your best thought 


the restor: 


* 


yunight ; 


swhiel 


 Jords to pax 
rents of w 
A compromise was made and: a ack. was 
pussed requiriag Juand holders to po y to the 

nation four shillings on the pound | oy the an- 
nual valuc of tteir lands. That lew is on the: 
English statute book to-day, and if it wus hon- 
estly administered the Enclishla andlords would 
pay rents to the goverument “equal to about 
£35.000,000 a vear... matter of fact, 
however, they onis about 41,000,000, be-- 
cause for the purp ol this reat or land 
tax they have never allowed the land to be 
assessed siuce 1392. Vheir four shilliugs in. 
the pound, therefore, is being: paid on an 
assessment neasy 209 years old and averages 
for the whole of Eughind only one penny and 
three-quarters iu the pound on present values. 
‘By this meaus the people of England are be- 
jug defrauded by their landlords of more. 
than £30,000,000 a year. | : 

‘English Jendierds possess enormous power 

iu parliatuent,: but duwn to 18:2 ne man 
could sit i: parliament ab ail cunigss he was a 

Jarge land holder. They wave, ther eforc, 
had the governn ant in their hands, and haye 
mide laws to suit ticir own purposes, Grad- 
ually the lord of the manor came to be re- 
garded as tie “owner of the soil,” and while 
‘the powcr of the landlord increased, the 
rights of the peuple diminished. For long 
periods, down to inodera times, people cu- 
joyed the right to use tke commons for graz- 

ang: but the commons have been gradually 

-stolen by the Jaudlords.. TWlundreds of acts 

of parliament have been passed fer giving 
these cornnons away, till there is very little 
wcommon land left in Englaud. 

This gradual but pernicious change in cus- 
toms and ideas respecting the holding of land 
has proceeded su far that to-day landlords 
claim a power which no king or government, 

_ however despotic, ever dared to claitn. The 
amost absolute nionurch living dare not pro- 
claim his intention to use the land over which 
lhe reigns solely for the nurpoSe of increasing 
his personal wealth. Yet this is just what 
Jandlords are allowcd to do. The landlord 
says “the land is mine,” and the people are 

unwise epough to allow his claim. If he 

-whooses be can a)low men to cultivate the 
jand, or he can turn his estate into a wilder- 
mess. He may expatriate hundreds of fam- 
ilies, burning their homes and driving them 
from the lands which for gencrations they 
have tiiled more for his benetit than their 
own. At his pleasure viilages, schools, 
churches may disappear from the landscape, 
and smiling fields and gardens be changed 
intloa desert for wild beasts. 

Mr. Brazier read accounts of terrible whole- 
sale evictions which had taken plice in Scot- 
jand and Ireland, and reminded the audience 
that America had essentially the same land 
system &s that under which thee enormitics 
were comuiitted. 

They must get rid of the idca that any man 

 tanows theland. By the poverty which it 


“upon the subject of pre saianon and methods 


+-of work. 


We hope to hear from you immediately, as 


{ we wish to put inte i:namediate execution some 


plans in which we will need your assistance. 
Please address ail communications to the 
secretary. _ J. BELLANGEE. 
ee M. W. WILKIxs, 
-J. BELLANGEER, Sec’y, 
. Moses Huy, 
ommuittee on Co-operation. 


siana Expericaces, 

PLaTtrTe, La.—Riding along the read 
‘riend Isaw a number of people build- 
se. “Just look at those folks,” said 
are commitiing a misdemeanor. 
Strange that people will continue to do these 
‘thiags when they know they will inevitably 


vv 


| be punished for it.” 


My companion stared at. me in astonish- 
ment and asked for an explanation, which, of 
course, I gave bim very easily. He saw the 
point at once. Indeed, it was so simple that 
be wondered he had never seen it before. 
Then he saia:. 

- “But we must hive: a reventie. 
Wwe going to get a revenue if we dor’ tlay auy 
taxes?" 

~~ his was my! chatee! and [talked the land 
value tax to hun. Ie saw it. Everybody 
sees it when it is put to them rightly. 

Sometimes | think it: is only the sipplicity 
of our doctrine that prevents people from 

During the rpbellion my brother 


How are 
grasping it.. 

| was jast on the point of starting for the army 
when 2a squadron of Yankee cavalry charged 
the honse. My brotuer jad a narrow escape, 
and left his knapsack Iviug in the middle of a 
room. The Yanks hunted high and low for 
that knapsack, turning out closets and alinost 

“ stumbling over ib, but never found it, because 


it lay right before their eyes. D. C. Davin. 


From a Cigarmaker,. 


. New. Yorx.—The only thing that would 
igutbek our condition would be to tax the land 
toits full value. Then those land grabbers 
and speculators who are in possession cof 
thousands of good building iots would either 
have to build or allow others who are willing 
to pay the fnlltax to build. This would give 
the bricklayer, the carpenter and otier me- 
chanics required to build a bouse plenty of 
work, and with plenty of work they couid 
demand living wares. That meaus a com 
fortable home, plenty to eat and a few shil- 
hugs left to buy c cigars; but the way things 

are at present, With thousands of peuple out 
of work, if they have live cents they must buy 
bread for themselves and children instead of 
‘buying cigars, no matier bow cheap (hey are. 
The market i is glutied now because the bosses 
are reducing the wages or else they work on 
half or three-quarter time; but if the whole 
building trades were employed they would 
buy cigars aad our trade would be just as 
busy as theirs, and we would thereby make 
cnouzh muney to make TAR STANDARD a 
Inoruing and evening paper. 

Wa. Dr Youna, 


How Wouid the * Tax Reform’? Party Do? 

GALVESTON, Tex.—After reading “A Sug- 
gestion from Minnesota” ina late number of 
THE StanpDaRp, I was sorry to have proposed 
“free soil” as name for our party. ‘Tax re- 
form” is the name we want. That suits ex- 
actly. Besides a aew name is better than an 
oldone, anyhow. Iam surprised that I and 
others did not think of this name before. It 
fills the bill, and includes everything. In- 
stead of calling ourselves “united Jaborers,” 
let us be tax reformers. Let us unite on that 
excellent suggestion and hurrah for tax re- 


form. O. F. Yousa. 


! tection controversy furnishes every 


THE RIVERSIDE BRANCH ANTI-POVERTY 
SOCIETY. 


Almost a Scene at 1s Organization—Here- 
after Only Members Will be Admitted te 
Ics Meetings. 

The first or organizing meeting of the 
Riverside branch of the anti-poverty society 
was held at Park hall, 247 West Forty-sixth 
street, on Friday evering, Feb. 17. Mr. E. J. 
Shriver, treasurcr of the society, who is a 
resident of this district, was in attend- 
ance to organize the branch in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the executive 
committee. Dr. McGlynn, president of the 
society, aud Michael Clarke, secretary, both 
residents of Bracklyn, and» Dr. Jeremiah 
Coughlin, chairman of the down town branch 
of the society, were also in attendance; and 
besides the residents of the neighlorhood a 
Yarge numbar of the parishioners of St. 
Stephen's church came from their own dis- 
trict with the evident purpose of sustrining 
Dr. MeGlynn in any action he might tale. 

Dr. McGlynn claimed the right, as president 
of the suciety, to call the meeting to order, 
which Mr. Shriver yielded. Having opened 
the meeting the doctor nominated Dr. Cough- 
lin as temporary chairman, and without 
putting the question directed him to 
take the chair, disregarding a protest 
cainst his action. The following temporary 
officers were then chosen: James T. Cough- 
lia, chairman; Felix McGarry, secretary, and 
R. H. Silverbrandt, sergeant-at-arms. Some 
little discussion arose as to the advisability of 
electing further officers, during which Mr. 
Shriver had oceasion to explain the usual pro- 
cedure in organizing branches and refer to 
the course which it bad been his intention to 
pursue had not he been led to alter it by the 
unexpected presence of the executive com- 
mittee who did not belong to the braucli. 

Mr. James Nugent inouired what executive 
committee Mr. Shriver represented; to which 
question Dr. McGlynn asic} perinission to 
reniv. 

‘cue doctor began by asserting that Mr. 
Shriver had been expelled from the executive 
ecmmittee, intimating that he was about to 
be expelled from the socisty, and declared 
that he had come to this meeting as an enemy 
of the society. 

The docior was at last called to order, and 
modified his tone materially. My. Shriver 
responded briefly, und in spite of frequent 
abusive interruptions from the female parish- 
ioners of St. Stephen’s, explaining the status of 
the executive committee and its responsibility 
to the whole body of the society. Dr. McGlynu 
then severely criticised the recent action 
of the executive committee, claiming that the 
society had been organized chiciiy to provide 
him with a platform, that its affairs should 
be conducted in accordance with his wishes, 
nd that his services to the society might 
fairly be reckoned as worth $250 a weck. 

It was then moved that the meeting pro- 
ceed with its business of organization, and 
that no further acrimonious debate be al- 
lowed, which inotion was carried. Dr. Me- 
Glvon then took his leave. The rest of the 
transactions were of a routine character, ex- 
cept that a resolution was adopted that no 
one be admitted to further business meetiugs 
of the branch except its qualified mem! ers. 


Did He Sce the Car? 

New York Ciry.—Captain Marryat, writ- 
ing about the railrond from Brussels (“Ola 
Podrica,” chap. vi), May 5, 1835, says: 
“And will this powerful invention p srove to 


mankind a blessing cr a curse? . . . The 


grand object to be sought and obtained is ‘to. 
produce the greatest possible results by the 
smallest possible means. The axiom, as an 
axiom by itself, is good; but the axiom to be 
opposed to it is that the well being and hap- 
piness of any state depends upon obtaining 
full employment for the whole industry of 
the people. 
és 
more to relieve agricultural distress thau any-- 
thing else. At present large farms are: pre- 
ferred both by landlord and tenant, because 2 
larze farm can be cultivated with a fewer 
number of men and horses; but how does this 
act? It throws a certain quantity of laborers 
out of employ, who are supported in idleness. 
“Ts the sum gained by farmers by emploviug 
fewer men on larve farais more than their 


ductive industry? That it may be more to the 
farmers is possible, as they shift a great part 
of the onus upon ethers; but to the nation it 
certainly is not, for the man who does not 
worl must still be fed. May we not then con- 
sider the following propositions as correct? 

“That producing the greatest possible results 


which car only bold good when it Qoes not 
interfere with the industry of the people, 
That as long asthe whole population are em- 
ployed such powers become a benefit and « 
source of extra wealth. But in"proportion as 
if throws the population out of employment, 
so much the more does it prove an injury, and 
must finully lead toa state of things which 
must end in riot, anarchy and confusion. 


Quod est demonstrandum—I hope it will be in 
“cur time.” 


Fifty-three vears have come and gone since 
the foregoing was written. Has not its truth 
-heen—-to our sorrow—fully demonstrated? 
WARREN JAMES, 


Thinks We Should Work With the Party 
That Propos:s ta Reduce the Tarif, 
READING, Pa.—I dv not believe it would be 
good politics for us to eater the national field 
this year as a separate parts. It is now 
morally certain that the tariff will be the 
issue between the two great parties. The 
oniy plun whereby even a single tax party 
could accomplish its purpose would be by 
abolishing, one after another, the various 
taxes on commodities and by gradually in- 
creasing the tax on land values. 

Of all the taxes on products the tariff; it 
seeins to me, is the one that more than any 
ether, prevents people—working —peaple- 
especially—from seeiug the beauty and the 
justice of our plan of tuxution. Let us work 


to reduce the tariff. When this parity stops 
going our way it will be time for_us to go on 
alone. 

In the tncantime this frce trade and‘ pro- 
advocate. 
of tbe single tax with an admirable op- 
portubity to show what real free trade woud 
do for our country. 

Tam a commercial traveler, and ace been* 
preaching the single hs docivine at Louie: 
and,on the road four the pust five years. I 
find that I can secure a more respectful hear- 
ing and can do better work by sturting out to 
discuss the tarilY aud by leading un from that 
to our central principle, than t can by start- 
ing out With the assertion that ever ¥ citizen 
has an equal right with every other to the 
land of his country. CHaxLes S. Prizer. 


Of Interest to Delaware Readers. 


Dover, Del.—I am desirous of forming 
some sort of an organization here for the 
more officient spreading of the single tax doo- 
triue in this part of the country, and for that 


purpuse I would like to confer with any 
others who may favor the same object in 
Kent COUNy Delaware. W. Baorugss. 


axiom of our political economists is that the |}. 


The subdivision of land will do 


proportion of the poor rates paid for unpro-- 


from the least possible means is an axiom * 


for the present with the party that proposes. 


THE THEORY AND OBJECTS OF TAXA- 
TION. 


A Prominent Business Paper Considers the 
Questicn—Why Land Values Should be 
Taxed in Preference to Personal Prope 
erty—How to Assseas Franchises. 

The following paper on ‘The Theory and 
Objects of Taxation” appeared in the editorial 
columns of the New York Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle of February 18 The 
fact that the Chronicle is one of the oldest 
and most widely circulated business papers in 
the United States gives additional weight to 
such av utterance, showing how, little by 
little, the leaven is leavening the lump, and 
bankers, capitalists and business men gen- 
erally are learning to listen tranquilly to, if 
not to applaud, economic doctrines which but 
a few years ago they denounced as the 
wildest heresies: 

When Mayor Hewitt urged that the tax- 
ation of personal property should be abol- 
ished, and all taxes collected either from real 
estate or. from corporate franchises, he did a 
Wise thing. Itis a suggestion which deserves 
to be strongly indorsed and often repeated. 
The amount of taxes collected on personal 
property is small; tue amount of evil in- 
volved in the collection is large. 

In the first. place the tax bear's hardest on 
those who can least afford it. Trust funds 
pay it fully; scrupulous men pay it largely; 
dishonest men do not pay it at ail. This in- 
equality creates trouble ali out of proport.on 
to the amount involved. It is like a secret re- 
bate given by a railroad to its more shrewd 
or unscrupu!sus customers. It isa handicap 
agaiust conscience; aud, as far as it goes, it 
tends to throw business into the hands of 
those who are less scrupulously honest. 

But thisis notall. It also tends to drive 
away much capital which would otherwise 
increase the wealth of the city. ‘Never tax 


‘anything which can run away from you,” is 


sound maxim. The mobility of capital is so 
great that a very slight difference is sufficient 
to determine the place of its investment. 
Even without any real change of place, a 
formal evasion of the law is. often quite 
sufficient to put such capital beyond the reach 
of the city or state authorities. Our whole 
system of personal property taxation is based 
upon traditions derived frem a time when 
such property consisted chiefly of jewels, 
plate or furniture. it was easy to tell where 
those belonged. The owner, to enjoy them at 
ull, had to keep them with hin, and to keep 
them more or less in sight They were about 
as easy to find as real estate, and very much 
easier of access. But to-day, when personal 
property consists mainly of business @ocu- 
ments, it can readily be coucealed or re- 
moved, and is extremely difficult to assess. 
Its collection is an endless souvce of vexation 
and annoyance; powerful enough to frighten- 
away a great deal of expital, but not power- 
ful enough to collect the taxes on what re- 
maius at home. Itis sure to say, as. Mayor 
Hewitt does, that the remission of taxes on 
personal property would attract so’ much 
additional business to New York that the in- 
creased value of real estate would directly 
prevent any loss to the grand list. . 

But we have by ho means exhausted the 
grounds for the change. There is another 
reason, closely connected with the last. Itis 


because in taxing land we tax what is to-a_ 
certain extent a monopoly, whose value has 


resulted from the growth of the city rather 
than from the efforts of its owner. As the 
capital and population of a city increase, its 
land values increase. The former causes the 


‘lutters.the latter dees not cause the former. 


By taxing capital we tax those who have pro- 
duced the result; by taxing land We tax those 
who have derived t#e benefit from it. On 
general sronnds there cen be 20 -question 
which is the wiser policy. 


But further-than this, the free capital which. 
is used in busiress will nos generally earn in-. 


ordinate profits. It is subject.to competition; 


if there is a specially large return new capital 


will come in and cause t! he benefits to be more 

sidely distributed. Only by his own exer- 
tions can the capitalist make large guins.: On 
the other heud, if) a man has. fav ssted: his 
property in land, he has in asensea monopoly. 
Whether it is worth nothing or worth 2 great 
deal depends upon the growth of. the city 
rather than the activity of the owner. 
increasesin value its owner has a means of 


taxing the public, uncontrolled by competi-. 
To relieve such land from anv share of. 


tion. 
the public burdens simply invites land. specu 
lation, which is bad; but to relieve personal. 


property from taxes. invites increased busi- 


ness activity, whica is good. 

A good reason fora 
with | land as subjects of -taxs ition is that they 
also bave a kind of monopoly, though in a 
different way. ‘The value of the franchise of 
2 corporation is suincthing to which it is hard 
to fix any very aelinite ineaving; but it may 
be described as the excess of value of the 
business as a whole over that of the indi- 
vidual pieces of property assessed sepurately. 
The aggregate local assessmnent of railroad 


property, for instance, if estimated-on the 


“same basis as the surrounding pieces of prop- 


erty, will in general be very) much smaller 
than the value of the whole business. The 
difference may fairly be described as consti- 
tuting the value of the franchise. Of course 
such franchise values nay be the property of 
individuals; and they are to some extent sub- 
ject to competition. But, as a general rule, 
they are owned by corpcrations, and are due 
to a virtual monopoly, which the extent-of: 
the organization furnishes. Aud with the 
growth of the community and the increased 
compiexity of organization the exceptions to 
this rule become fewer and fewer. A tux-on 
a corporate franchise, if properly assessed, is 
generally a tax on vinonopoly; and if, as an 
indirect result, it prevents thoughtless dupli- 
cation of such corporations, the aman: 1s 
by t1o means 2 loser. 

The proper method of assessment in ease of. 
acerporation is ua hard question to settle. 
We cannot altog ether agree with Mr. Hewitt 
in wWhathe says under this head. Ib sounds 
plausible to say that “any proposition to im- 
pose tuxation upon what people or corpora- 
tlous Owe instead of what they own, is abso- 
lutely unsound.” But really there is a sc- 
ricus practical fallacy involved. 

Let us take a specific case. Massachusetts 


.paund Connecticut have railroad laws which 
are juueh alike in their’ general form. 


Kach 
estimates the value of the franchise by taking 
the aggrezate market vuloe of the securities, 
or titles to the property, avd deducting the 


value.of those individual pieces of property. 
| The difference’ 
between the practice of the two states is that 


“Which can be assessed locally. 


Massuchusebis estimates the value of the 
frauchise by the value of the stock, while 
‘Connecticut takes stock and debt as a 
basisof valuation. To see how this difference 
operates, suppose we have two roads, each 
et which bas cost $3,00U,000, and each of 
which is earning a fair return on the invest- 
ment, but one of which has $2,000,000 stock 
and $1,000,000 pond while the other hus 
$1,000,000) stuck and $2,000,000 bunds. Under 
the Counecticut system these two roads will 
‘be taxed nearly alike, which seems fair; un- 
-der the Massachusetts system one will have 
to pay abcut twice as much as the other. 
This last is obviously unfair, the two roads 
being substantially alike; and, what is worse, 
the unfairness operates in favor of the road 


Tf it. 


associating corporations 


“power to brirg 


al body. i in ce pe 
bate, adcpled them. 


which is built with borrowed capital, and 
against the one which has relied on stock sub- 
scriptions. In theory, of course, the in- 
equality might be made up by taxing the 
bonds in the handsof the holders; but we 
know that in practice such bunds would for 
the most part escape taxation : altogether. 

The error, as it seems to us, is in ccn- 
fusing the value of a corpurate franchise with 
the value of the stockholders’ rights to that 
franchise. A really well-laid corporation tax 
shouid assess, not a set of persons, but a thing 
—a very complicated thing, it is true, but 
none the less something disvinet from any set 
of personal rights. Now, to estimate the value 
of this thing or object, if you attempt to assess 


rights at all, you must assess all the rights 


over it, and not merely a few of them. This 
is the reason for making market value of 
debt a basis for assessment. We are not tax- 
ing the debt, but the security fer the debt; 
and to i.ad out what the security for the debt 
Is worth, we have to add together first the 
creditors’ estimate of the value of their evi- 
deuces of the debt, and, second, the debtors’ 
estimate of the value of their rights after ful- 


filling all obligations. If we take the two to- ; 


gether, we have the public estimate of the 


‘value of a piece of property. If we take 


either of them separately, we have only as- 
sessed a certain seb vf personal interests in 
that property. We beli¢ve that the former 
procedure is less liable to evasion, more just, 


and more in accordance with the general 


spirit of Mr. Hewitt’s utterances. 


A Criticisin on Judge Maguire. 

New Yors Ciryr.—Judge Maguire,: in an 
article ia the issue of THe SranDARD of Feb- 
ruary 11. makes thisstatement: 

“The right to select the subjects cf taxation 
and exemption, and ‘the right to take the 


‘rental value of land for public purposes re- 


sides in the people and the ievislatures of the 
several states and not in the federal BOvErE: 
ment.” 

The law seems to be well settled to the con- 
trary. Aslong ago as 1796, in the case of. 
Hylton against United States, reported in ¢ }- 
Dallas’s reports, at page 171, the supreme 
court of the United States decided that cor- 
gress had full power over every species of 
taxable property except exports, but that 
duties, imports and excises must be uniform 
throughont the United States, and direct 
taxes must be apportioned among the states 
according to population. This has always 
been the law, and it is hard to understand 
how any other interpretation could fairly have 
been given to the provisions of the constitution 
on these points, found in article I, section 2, 
subdivision 3; section 8, subdivision 1, and 
section 9, subdivisions 4 and 3. 

Atax on Jand has always been acknow- 
ledged to be a direct tax within the meaning 
of the constitution, and the authority of con- 
gress to apportion such a tax among the 

several states has been recognized by the 
supreme court. In 1869, in the case of Veazie 
bank against Fenno, reported in 8 Wallace’s 
reports, at page 533, and in 1880, in the case 
of Springer against United States, reported 
in 102 United States reports, at page 586, and 
also in other cases, the supreme court held 
that taxes on land were direct taxes which 
the national government hada right to im- 


pose by apportioning the same among the 


ates; and the cuurt referred to severial 
“ists passed by congress imposing direct taxes 
on land. — 

The supreme court alder in 1820, in the case 
of Loughborough against Blake, reported in 
§ Wheaton’s reports, at page 317, held that 
congress had power to impose a direct tax in 


the district of ‘Columbia fh proportion to the 


census directed to be taken by the. con- 


‘stitution, and also to eee one in the 


territories; and in 1879, in the case of 
National bank against Yankton, reported in 
101 United: States reports, at page 129, it held 
that all territory within the jurisdiction of 


the United States not included in any state. 
‘must nevessarily be governed by or under 
‘the authority of congress, 
_ plete legislative authority over the people of 


which had com- 


the territories and all the departnients of the 


territorial governments. 


A tax on the value of land is, therefore, a a 
direct’ tax, which the national government 
can “lay and collect? in all the states and 


territories and the district of Columbia tor 
national purposes, provided it is laid in pro- 


portion to the census or enumeration. directed 


vo be taken, and the national sovernment can. 
lay and. collect: such ‘a tax in the district. of 
Columbia and the territories for local pur- 
poses. 


2 ‘Danie, J. M. O'CALLAGHAN. 


: Secing Through a Glass Darkly. 


- New York City.—You say that ina na- 


tional campaign for free-land free trade must 
be indorsed, because when people ask us. how 
we propose to bring about one reform we 
shall have to tell them by gradually shifting 
taxes from labor products to land values, and '{ 


the only way the United States government } 


ean begin te do that is by gradually reducing 
and finally abolishing the tariff. In point of 
fact, in a national campaign there is no logi- 
cal connection between free trade and free 
land—congress having absclute power to 
bring about. free trade but absolutely no 
about free Jand. It cannot 
jevy taxes on land values except in the terri- 
tories. 
much revenue from euch state; but it cannot 
dictate the method of 1 aising it. : 


If you say thas. the discussion of free trade 


will clear the way to aknowledge of our 
busic principle, why, then youaudmit we have | 


‘no business in a national cumpaign except as 


propagandists, und as propagandists: we can 
work Just as efficiently by standing 
on our Syracuse platform and: vefusing 10. 
meddle with petty side issues. Lama free 
trader, but free trade Without free land 
would be such an. 


ranks on account of it. 


. Tam for running a 
federal ticket. 


W. P. ‘Eo UNNINGHAM, 


Was It Part of ihe Vrogrammet 
New York, Feb. 20.—-On reading the reso 


It can aboiish the tariff and exact so. 


insiguiticant. advantage 
that it would be the rankest folly to split our: 


Mary’s Lot, With Apologies to the Littl, 
~ Lamb. 

Read befure the Indianapolis A 

Mary had a little lot, 


" Phe soil was very poor: 
“But still she kept it all the same, 


And struggled to get more, 


She kept the lot until one d 
The pesple. settled down 
And wkere a wild 
Grew up a thri 


‘Then Mary rented out h 
(She would not sell, you know 
And waited patiently about 
For prices still to grow. 


They grew, as population cam 
And. Mary raised the rent. 
With common food and raiment no 

She could not be content. 


She built her up a. mansion fine; 
Had bric-a-brae galore— 
And every time the prices rose 
She raised the rent seme more 


‘What males the lot keep Mar 
The starving people cry—. 
“Why, Mary keeps the lot, you know; 
~ The wealthy. would. reply. 


ee nd so. each. one of you might be— 
Wealthy, refined and wise— 
If. you had only ‘hozged’ some land. 
. And held it for the rise.” 
‘Mary C. “Frupsan 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


“However, many are-seeing and coming to. 
the knowledze of the truth on the industria 
questions. There is a rattling among: thi 
-dry bones of existing economic problems, 
Lands for the landless, homes for the home-. 
less, a reasonable share of the products of’ 
labor for the laborer, is the earnest. de- 

mand.—{Portsmouth, O., Leader. 


Judge Casy says that the Iowa railroads 
cost 3340, 000,000. How is it that they are 
only paying tuxes on less than $40,000,000 
Why. are railroads so valuable when there i is 
a talk of reducing freight and passenger- 
rates and so. worthless when the assessor 
comes around?—{Des Moines Herald... 


Free trade is no panacea for labor's ills. 
With the monopoly of land, money and 
transporation in the hands of a class, labor 
Will still be kept in poverty, still be compelled. 
to work long hours, still be left to the evils of 
competitian. in a restricted labor market. The: 
principal thing free trade will do will be to. 
clear the labor atmosphere, and so enabia: 
the masses to see more clearly thereal enemy 
to material prosperity-—monopolys--tDetrois 
Advance. 


Mayor Hewitt, in his annual message to the 
board of aldermen, advocates a municipal 
system of railroads, to be leased to the New ~ 
York Central company at a rental of five per 
cent, this monev to go to a sinking fund, an 
the bonds issued to build the roads to be paid 
out of this fund. Then. the roads. should re- 
vert to the city’s control after thirty-five 
years. Hewitt’s idea would be very good—. 
with the New York Central part left out.— 
[Chicago Herald. me 

Mayor Hewitt, the representative of con-. 
servatism, the man whom America’s great 
mercantile city brought forward to stem the. 
tide of socialism and silence wild theorists, 
has become a convert to the Henry George. 
land heresy. The mayor is hardly willing to 
‘acknowledge this fact, but a fact itis all the 
same. Ina recent letter he declares that the 


. P. S. on Jan. 23, 1884, 


“hundreds-of charituble and religious institu- | : 


tions in New York city — that occupy: 
suluable land exempt by law from tax-— 
ation, should be coinpelled to remove to- 
the outskirts of the city or to streets. 
where pr operty i is less. valuable, so that the 
sites at present occupied may be- built upon, * 
cither for the purpose of business or residence, 
nud taxed at the governing rate. In takin 
this position Mr. Hewitt has 5 virtually indurse 
one of the main, planks in the united labor: 
party platform. ‘Thus we see “that the prin-— 
ciples first taught by Henry George have 
taken root, and despite’ the jeers of orthodo 
political economists, the land question wilt no 
- be downed L—[Pittsburg Trades Journal — 


Effects of the Duty ou Coal. 
Chicago Tribune. o 
It.is not only Nova Scotia soft coal. that i 
excluded, but any foreign coal. i 
Sectch and Trish sailing erain “ships: wi 
visit San Francisco and Portland . Ore., 
load there with our wheat-have to carry 
inst. of sume kind. They often bullas 
British soft coal, but the seventy-five cents 
ton tax discourages it. When they ballast 
with coal that pays: part of the expense ra) 
the voyage, it enables the captains to. pa 
higher prices for the wheat; at the same tim 
“it “cheapens fuel to the manufacturers and 
householders of those cities, and in Califo 
generaliy, which bas little. or no coal o: 
own fit for use... 
Those grain eeccele would alse. bring. mor 
or less coal as ballast to Boston and Portland 
Me., when they call. there for cargoes. 
wheat, corn, oats, pork, flour and ‘beeve 
but for the foolish prohibition tax onit. The 
eetton ships from England and Germany 
visit Galveston, New “Orleans, Savannah‘end © 
Charleston carry coal there as bailast and - 
sell it for cotton, _tUEpeOnne and tobac 
when there is any 
fool tax en cor njures ‘the ex hange 
products. The effect of the ta 
seventy-five cent iS. a ton to. 3 
creesing the cc 
to: eastern 
only competit 
is made. artitici 
be also. And th 
working ‘to <the 
people and to.th 
interests, excep 
and ‘trusts. { 
have toJead 
wages. Phe 
famous our 
really: exccec 
has to pay. Gb only. . 
-duty, but: the n diemen: 
as people are a 
“and-this seri 
be forec 


squarely } to 


Ws 


paar 


lutions passed by the Twenty-tirst asscinbly Le 


district organization. regardiug the q questiot : 


of a presidential nomination, printed on the 
first peg e of the fast: Issite: of THe Sta 


eaKkck of a disposition oh” the “par 
STANDARD to be more than fairs: 
readers of the paper, not know 
‘men Were present. at the m 


Ww hat circumstances the 


rby re uy aft 


more Stan the a Auntie. of it cey or | 


thirty men attended the meeting in question. 
One of the most active men in pushing through 
the resolution was the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the county committee, 
whose relations with room 28, Cooper union,. 
have of late been very close. Do not these 
facts suggest that the pushing through of 
these resolutions by the Twenty-lirst wus a 


part of the programme of attack on Mr - 


George arranged at room 25t A. E. 


: bis time ina ligh 
aid ‘Amusing fusillads, pleasing: to i ( 
and unthinking & part of 


Dorn Unieces romimicad some iE 
of Nero’s fiddle at the burning o. 










































































A SUCCESSFUB MAN. 


Peter Clinch died and was buried last 
week. He had reached the age of sixty, 
and for thirty years or more had been 
spoken of in our inland town as a suc- 
cessful man. Somehow when men of our 
acquaintance die we find ourselves in- 
woluntarily reviewing their lives, summing 
up their value to mankind and drawing 
fnferences as to the influence of their 


character and their life work upon the 


people who have known them. Since the 
clese of the last chapter of Peter Ciinch’s 
earthly history I have been thinking of 
his success and some of its consequences. 
In talking with John Norman I find that 
he has been doing the same thing. 

Joha has been telling me that when he 
was a boy of ten years he was passing 
Peter Clinch’s new house one evening 
with his mother, and she told him that 
there «vas Mr. Clinch’s new house, that he 
himself earned ali the money to build it, 
and that from being a poor boy he had 
become a successful man. A few steps 
further they met Peter Clinch, and, being 
neighborly, John’s mother repeated to 
Mr. Clinch what she had said to her son. 
Mr. Clinch spoke with becoming modesty 
of his house. It was only a_ two 
story brick, he said, but to be sure it 
ran pretty far back on the lot. Before 
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meat. Atthe end of his second year in 
town he was possessor of his own dwelling 
place and had about five hundred dollars 
in bank. He considered himself worth a 
thousand dollars. That, he told John Nor- 
man and me, was the hardest thousand 
dollars to get that he ever earned. When 
he had made it both he and his thousand 
worked for more money, and he had found 
out that pretty often money earned more 
than men. Until he had a thousand dol- 
lars he was in fear of wanting enough to 
eat, but after he cot it he wanted a good 
deal more. AA man was somebody when 
he had money. 

With this much of Peter Clinch’s history 
from his own lips, its thread thencefor- 
ward is easily followed by a fellow towns- 
man. One may imagine that he was at 
about the thousand dollar stage when he 
discovered that the world is a chorus, 
forever chanting over the deeds of the 
men who do something. Some gossip 
singers doubtless tendered him the sweet 
music of flattery to his face. Now and 
again, perhaps, the discordant notes of 
envy reached his ears, But praise and 
blame had upon him the same effect. 
They drove him to redouble his efforts 
toward achievement, in order to keep the 
eyes of the chorus upon him and its thou- 
sand voices repeating laudations of his 
prowess. Whereas his first year of free- 
dom had been spent battling with the wolf 
of poverty, his third year saw him inde- 
fatigably sewing uppers and hammering 
soles while thinking of what folks were 





made, his wish being to lead them to 
success in the trail he had blazed. Hesaw 
that his children were taught to read and 
write, but knew no reason for them to 
bother about fine learning. 

When his children were about on the 
threshold of manhood and womanhood, 
Peter Clinch made a move in a direction 
different from any that he had tried be- 
fore. Old Colonel Gresham, who had 
lived in the part of our town habited by 
families of means, died, and a lease of his 
residence, furnished, was offered by his 
lawyer. A good many people were sur- 
prised when Peter Clinch took the lease 
fora year. Nobody was surprised, how- 
ever, when at theend of the year Peter 
went back to the two-story brick with his 
family. Neither he nor his children ever 
included in their habitually copious flow of 
reminiscence the experiences of this year 
among those they termed the ‘big bugs” 
of the town. 

Peter’s business life for the rest of his 
days may be summed up briefly. Collect- 
ing rents and seeing to the repairs of his 
houses and the supervision of his farm 
work kept him moderately busy. A large 
tannery with a steam bark mill was set 
up in town and drove him out of that 
business. An unfortunate purchase of 
stocks in a railway that passed dividends 
nipped off from his fortune the accumula- 
tions of ten years or more. His sixtieth 
year saw him worth about as much as had 
his fortieth, The plaudits he had received 
while making his first thousands grew 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The following extracts are from a speech 
of Henry W. Stein before the teachers’ meet- 
ing held at Lititz, Pa., on the 21st of January: 

The questions I have set myself the task to 
answer are these: What is the foundation of 
our common school system; is the system 
safely founded, and not believing it thus 
safely founded, I shall attempt to answer the 
question, What is the proper basis on which 
to build up a system of popular education? 

Let us go directly to the heart of the first 
question, by asking, ‘What real or supposed 
want was tle conimon school system designed 
to supply; what need did it satisfy; what 
made it so important in our political economy?” 
The answer is at hand. While ignorance 
among a people to whom self-government is 
foreign may be viewed in that light witb in- 
difference, among us, where every individual 
bas a stake in the government, such igno- 
rance is not only dangerous, but assuredly 
fatal. To these temples of learning we look 
for salvation. Out of them must come the in- 
teilectual power to rule us, and the virtues to 
keep pace with the intellect. To them we 
look to nurture and train the moral faculties, 
to inculcate right principles, and teach the 
loftiest pa: riotism. 

But “what are the results?’ must still be the 
great question in anything. Are the schools 
doing for the nation what they promised? Do 
we to-day stand on a higher plane of morality? 
Is our material condition better than before 
the establishment of the free school? ' Has in- 
creased knowledge added strength to the 
individual—are his burdens lighter? Do the 
eyes of To-day fall or rise to look on Yester- 
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HE LAND AND LABOR LIBEARY.= 


We are now publshing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on var 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed in cone 
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 cene~A Common. Labor diggiig Ge ground witha 


‘wtiok to piant potutues. Cupital sussing wiih a spade 
ton hs shoulder. oe ae ci coee 
Gabor. Isay, Capital, shal ve 
pads this year? PIE 
Capital. No, I'm going a fishing. 
Labor, Leu it te me, then. 
Capital Why should 1? ‘ 
Zabor. As 2 good neighbor. Yeu don't 
want it, and it would be a great help to me. 
J could plant more ground, and, perhaps, raise 
Sfey more bushels of potutves, if I had it. 

Capital That’s a very oue-sided reascn. 
Wou'd wear it out by the end of the year. 
‘Zou'a bave your filty bushels extra, and I 
ghould have no spade. You'd be so much 
better off, and I shou!d be so much worse off 
than Iam now. There’s not much good 

_ Beigbborbood in that. Ae iy, 
aber. Oh, I'd give it back to you just as 
good asitis now, or fd make anew one for 
you. : : acts 
: (Note.This is the ne-vessarr maintenance or replace- 
“ @pent ofeapital which is consumed by use.) 

Capital. That’s rather better, but still ivs 
‘potfair, You'd have your filty bushels more, 
which you couldn’ bave raised without my 
spade, while I sbou'd be no better off than I 

@maow. No, thank you! Vl kecp my spade. 
Gomsake one for yourself. It took me ten 
@ays to mnuke this. 

Labor. Yes, but this is the season for piant- 
fing and I hay <n’t the time to spare; I want 
touseit now. [can’t see why you shouldnt 
Jet me have it as well as leave it toe rust, 
which it will since vor’re not going to use it. 

Capital iv’s not going to rust. Til teil 
gou what I ireas to do with it; Farmer wants 
@ spade aswell as you, and offersto give a 
Yearling heifer in exchange for this one. I'm 
onmy way now to make the swap, and get 
Ber. I shell turn ber cut on the common, 
and by the end of the yearI shall havea 

 eow with, perhaps, a calf by ber side. Don't 
Fou think she'll be werth a good deal more 
than the new spade you offer? 

MWove.eCepiial proposes ‘to take advantage of the 
@ectiveforces of nature which manifest themselves in 
he grown) as well as ia Ue productiveness of land, 

_agnd which can be made availabe by Labor, ar by Cap- 
- Stal, the result of Labor) ven 

Labor. Certaialy she will, Duever thought 
e@fthat! Yes; if vou can swap vour spade 
for the belfer, youwvea right to as much re- 
turn from one as from the other. Bat how 
much do you cxpectto gain if you do make 
the exchange! EE to ah gay Re 

. Capital. 1 suppose quite as mach as ten 
-ashels of your potutees will be worth when 
you dig thom. 3 

Bator Til take 


and give you a 
“potatoes. Will 

‘that satisfy. vou! | ee ee 

Capital Pve rather-: 

_ Belfer, and, besides. - you 

_ Labor, Yhope roi: 


heart on. the 


: you say? ‘ . 


_o csvaich be js justly -enuii 
- @hespade fersomething wileh will piv. 

_ profit Dy 2ts mmere yruw ih, :: he other 1370 bushels 
sae for insurance agaisist ike risk of 2 failure -of the 


Slo exchnnge 
dina 2 segues 


Enter Land Quuer, 

- and Guner (leaniag over the fense). Huilo, 
Sabor! What are vou at work on that moor- 
Jand for! Tie soil is much befier en this sie 

«of the fence. You can raise fifty bushels more 
potatoes here than you can there, with the 
same work. You'd much better hire this lot 


“your 


i 


} 


| 


| 


of me; Iwouldn't charge you much for the | 


wse of it. ; 

Labor. I's trae that the soil is better, and 
J should plant there if you hadwt fenced it in; 
but you know as well asIdo that this com- 
mon is free, and that everything I ean raise 
2 itis mine; whiie if Ishould plant on that 
wide of the fence you'd clap me into jail for 
trespassing, crcise yowd let me raise a crop 
mud then take all away from me, unless I 
eameto your terms. The Jaws seem io ve 
anade for you land owners! What right had 
you te ferze in the best inud?) It was all com- 
moa once. If you were cultivating it I 
wouldn’s have a word to sa¥; your right to it 
isas good asmine, or that ef anybody else: 
butit’s ne better, and I dows see whar richt 
you have to kecp ine off of it, then you don’t 

Want 10 cullivale ji yourseis. 

Land Quier, 1 did cullivate it for some 
years, and I fenced it to kevp the cattle away: 
Lhauled off tle stoneand drainca it, and got 
good crops. Jen UENCE te i 

Labor. Did ihe erups repay vou for what 
you laid oui! ee ae 
_ Land Owacr, Pretty well, you may believe; 
you don’t suppose that Twas such a fool as to 
anake the improvements if 1 hads’t been sure 
ofthat. But fve ect some better land that I 
snean to till ibis year, and I should like to let 
this lot te vou 2:1 a fair rent. 

Labor. Ves; Usuppose you have taken the 
ereamontof this But whet do vou call a 

Land Grener. Let une see. The land js stil} 
m good deal better than the common sad 
easier to work than when 1 inclosed it - The 

drains are there and there cre no stones on 
the ground; besides, tue fence is good for 
three years, and yew lave to fenee'vour 
common lot if you want to make a eron, 
_ That's something for you vo consider. These 
- @rerealedvaniages - 

Labor. Ves, thatv’s*so. Well think it 
wall be fair ifLagree te give vou one-third 
- the value of the fence, say ten bushels of 

- potatoes and five bushels more on account of 
the other amprovements. 

Lond Quvner Wii you 

good repair as it is now? 
_  abor. Ne; fifteen bushels’isas much as I 

@aaafford to give. - 

- dband Quner, And how much will you give 
for the use of the land? = 
 Kaber. Nethiug whetever. I pay you so 

geuch for the use of your improvements, and 

that's 60 much gain to you, for you've aj- 
- Weady been well paid for them by the crous 
you've taken off, which have dimipished the 
fertility of the svuil. i'm willing vo pay for 
the benefit 1 shall derive from them, and 
nothing else. If won't let me have the 

Jand for the fifteen bushels, Vil stick ta tre 

common; I cau do about as weil bere. But 
you haven't told me what right you had to 

. Bence in the best land, and cail it yours! 

Land Owner. The king gave it to me. 

Labor. What right bad the king to take 

_ away the people's lund and give it to you! 

Land Gwner. No matter whether se had 
the right or not; he had the might. The land 
3s mine aod you caunci cultivate it without 
wy perniission. ; 

Labor. Well! We won't discuss the ques- 
fron of right just now. Will yuu let me have 
the lot for the year at the price I offer! 

Land Gwaer. Yes; you may have it. It’s 
so much gained to me; but if it wasn’t for 

_ that confounded commou-you should pay 
Sore. 


keep the fence in as 


vet 
ae) 


ANOTHER YEAR. 


o Pathe meanwhtie Land Owner has succceded in get- 


<S Sing Carough puriiament an act authorizing Lim to tr 


¥ wlose the common, and ics talen possession. He has 
Sense” in the whole of &. Xot against cat- 
Sle this time, bul against Labor. one 


| 


! 


‘jf his; ane 


& keep the fenec in repair. 
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Labor, going to Land Owner. Please, sir, as 
‘the common is inclesed, ’ve now no free land 
ta work upon, and I should Be very glad to 
aire that same lot of you for another year. 

Lead Gwrer, Humph! You did pretty well 
On thet lot Jast year, didn’t you? 

Labor. Yes, sir! Iwas able to give Capital 
‘anew space, besides paying him for the use 
| hud enough over to keep my 
fainily in comfort after paying you the rent. 

Land Owier Aud you expect to get the 
land for the same rent this year? 

Labor. £ hove that you will let me have it 
on the saine terms, sir. If Pm obliged to pay 
more I shall uot be able to give Capital so 
much for the use of his spade, and my family 
will suifer for Waut cf the comforts to which 
they have been accustomed. 

Luad Quer. That’s none of my business. 
Capital must be content with a smuiler re- 
turn, and you must reduce the expenses of 
your family. There’s no common for you to 
cultivate now or for him to pasture his heifer 
on. You nwst beth of you cut your coat ac- 
cording to your cloth and wear your old 
clothes wheu you have no cleth. 

‘Labor, Fm aware of that, sir, agd can only 
hope that you wil consider my circumstauces. 

Land Gicner. What TI shall consider will be 
my own interest. ) shall manage my estate 
on strictly business principles. You paid me 


“Land Gore ung! | 
Capital pis Bim + ext fog 


° 


They dant his absurd claim = 
ANOTHER OBJECT LESSON IN 


WHOM TO PRAY TQ. 


Ikugh 0. Pentecost’s Address before Unity 
Congregation~—Thke Real Gode ef the Earth. 

Hugh O. Pentecost’s sermon before the 
Unity congregation on Sunday last, was on 
the subject of Prayer. After pointing ont to 
bis bearers how the form aud nature of men’s 
prayers depend upon men’s conceptions of 
the dcity addressed, the speaker turned to 
the consideration of the efiicacy of prayer. 
He said: 

I do not wish to discourage prayer, but only 
to increase its quality. Each soul must dec- 
cide for himself in how far and to what pur- 
pose it is possible for him iv soul matters to 
find God. Each must decide, too, how much 
God helps him in what we cail temporal ccn- 
cerns. But I think we may safely say that he 
who runs his prayers slong the line of natural 
law, evea in mertal and spiritual concerns, 
will get more of them auswered than in auy 
other way. He who prays for righteousness 
will get it best by being careful to be honest 
and truthful in his relations to men and pure 
and respectful in bis relations to women. He 
who prays for health will get it best by logk- 
ing after bis food, sleep and exercise. He 
who prays for the kingdom of God to come 
on earth as in heaven will bring it about best 


From the Toronto Grip. 


; * 7 : : : 7 > +t P Ys +3 * . . . 
fifteen bushels of potatees.on account of my | by studying the constitution of society, in 


improvements last year... We agreed upon 
‘that as fair. didmt we?) 

Labor. Yes,-sir. 
— Land Owner. Well Yi 


and charge youno more this year; 


“be easy with vou 
but you. 


Labor. VW will be very hard on me, sir; tak- 
ing somuch from the support of mr family, 
you say; and 


but I suppose that IT must do as 
if Y must, I musi. . 

Land Owner. Now how much will you 
agrce to give me for theuse of my jand? 
Last vear you wouldn't give me anything, 
and Thad to cume ta your terms, because you 


had the conamon to fall back upon. This year 


there’s no common, aud you've got to come to 
mine. 
| Labor. Thoye, sir, that they will be such as 


to enable me to live and keep my family eom- 
fortably, which will be hard work enough 
now, With the additional work I'm obliged to 
put upon the-fencc. 

Land Qwaer. Comfortably! IE don't know 
and I don’t care. You ought to be satisfied 
With the necessaries of life. and not talk abous 
luxuries. Butthere’s no use in wasting avy 
more talk about the matter. The rent of the 
lot for this year is fifty bushels in all. 

Labor. But, sir— 

Land Owirer. But me no buts. That’s the 
rent. 

Labor. We shall starve, sir, and then your 
Jand wil] be of no use to you. You must bave 
somebody to cultivate it. : 

Land Owner. There’s something in that; but, 
as [ said, fifty bushels.is the rent. You know 
that yon must take the land at my price, and 
Tkaow yewllinakethe shift to pull throuch. 
If vou caw, and I find that youreally haven't 
enough to live on, perhaps Pl) not exact the 
whole of the rent, but let a part remain in ar- 
rears, for you to make up When you have an 
exira goed year, and I will give you scme of 
the small potatoes in charity, to keep you 
alive and out of ihe poorhouse—where (aside) 
i should have.to pay for the whole support of 
you and your family. 
Paviies Are Onky lustramouts, ta be Used 

and Thrown Aside. 

BaLtTinonr, Ma.—I do not know whether 
THE STANDARD will continue its discussion as 
to the advisibility of running a candidate for 
the presidency on the basis of the principles 
of the united labor party, but I wish to be al- 
lowed the privitege of expressing my regret 
that anything savoriug of personality should 
have been allowed to enter into the matter 
The cause we advocate is greater than any 
man or sct of nen, therefore po one can entor 
into our work from scltish considerations. It 
they do they will find themselves thrown: 
overboard before they know it. While “my 
sympathies,” as Judge Maguire says, “are 
with the idea of 4 candidate of the united 
labor party, my judgement is against it.” 

Inu attempting toapply the principles spring- 
ing from the single tax, men will move slowly. 
I, for one, never expected any success from 
the united labor party as a party. I looked 
upon il simply as au advertisement of our 
principles, and in that ligbt I thivk it is an 
abundant success, Parties are nothing to me. 
I have changed parties a half dozen times in 
the last five years. Iam nota personal ad- 
mnirer of Jay Gould, but I think it would not 
be a bad idea for siugle tax advocates to fol- 
low him in his methods outlined in his state- 
ment: ‘In republican states I am a republican; 
in democratic states a democrat, but every- 
where always an Erie man.” We might be 
democrats in democratic states and republi- 
cans in republican states, but everywhere and 
always single tax men. 

1 do not pretend to say that this is the most 
exalted view to take, but it isa practical] busi- 
ness view. I want to live to see the dey 
when some benelit is to be derived from the 
application of our vrinciples. I have no par- 
ticular admiration ior either the democrats or 
republicaus, but if we can gaiu a yantage 
ground with either it would be the utmost 
folly to throw it uway. A sclid body of men, 
evenif small, can accomplish a great deal 
more than a large disorganized mass. The 
republican and denivcratic parties are but 
masses of men without specific objects, while 
we have posilive aims ciearly defined, and 
our principles must win, therefore, in the loug 
run. Wm. N. Hitt, M. D. 


Wants es Lively Party. 

New, Haven.—Let us bave a new party, a 
diffused sense of responsibility, a resurrected 
couscience, anew republic. Plant its stand- 
ard in evcry state, city, town and hamlet in 
the country. T. W. Curtis. 


order to clearly understand waat conditions 
stand in the way of it and tend to make it 
possible. ° 

‘here are mauy men in this country who 
are prominent in the church on Sunday and 
are prominent in ‘*pools,” ‘combines? and 
“trusts” on Monday. Ou Sunday they pray, 
“Thy kingdom come,” but on Monday they 
say by their doings: “Not if we cau help it.” 
All this is wretched hypocrisy. 

Many people are beginning to understand 
this: that the miseries which mankind suffer 
are not such as God can relieve them of un- 
less he leads them to see how entirely they 
depend upoa our arrangement of society. 
Those persons, for instanee, wuo are sending 
Petitions to Austin Corbin besecching him to 
make some terms upon which coal can be had 
at a cheaper rate, are beginning to understand 
the situation. Lf God owned the coal mines and 
the people could get at them it would be pro- 
per to pray to God, “Give us this day our 
daily coal,” and then we could go and answer 
our own prayers, by digging the coal or buy- 
ing from somebody else who did digit. But 
since Austin Corbin owns the coal mines and 
the people can’t get at them. they’are quite 
right in praying to Austin Corbin instead of 
toGod. Whatever else God can do he can't 
coatrol the output of Pennsylvania coal. 
Other gods coatrol that. It is right, there- 
fore, to pray to the gods who really hold the 
power in their hands. Nor isthe cise hopeless. 

The Chinese and other idolatrous peopis 
pray to their idols, and if after repeated 
prayers they get no answer they pull the idol 
down and spank it, and then fling it .4 the 
ash heap or into the fire. Now, since the 
people are at lasi beginning to pray to the 
right gods there is this hope, that if our coal 
gods will not give us this day our daily coal 
at righteous prices we shall tind away of de- 
throning them. 

Already roen are beginning to say: “Did 
God, indeed, put the coal in the eurth for 
Austin Corbin or for all people? If for all the 
people, how comes it that Austin Corbin holds 
the key to the mines” Now, if they follow 
up this line of thought they will some day svy 
to these coal gods: “You are not really gods 
and this coal does not belong to you. It be- 
longs to the All-Father and was placed here 
for all his children. You must give up these 
mincs or you must pay rent to al) the people 
for the privilege of working them.” When 
that day comes we can cease to petition 
Austin Corbina and begin to thank God for 
abundance of coal. 

As long as a few men are allowed to own 
the earth it is useless to ask Ged for anything 
that must necessarily come from the earth. 
We are told that when the Israelites were in 
need of food in the wilderness God fed them 
by raining down manna from heaven. The 
same method of relieving distress would not 
be successful now. The manna would all go 
to the land owners, who would forma “trust” 
and put just so much of it on the market as 
would enable them to sell it at the highest 
price that the traffic would beur, after they 
had passed a law that any one caught pick- 
ing up manna in the streets and highways 
should be arrested as a tramp. 

“Consider the lilies of the fields; they toil 
not neither do they spin, and yet I say unto 
you that even Solomon in ail his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.” Perhaps. But 
whether the lily grows at all will depend al- 
together upon whether the land owner wants 
to plant a more profitable crop iu his field. 

“Consider the birds of the air; they-sow not, 
neitber do they reap nor gatber into barus, 
yet your Father feedeth them.” It may be 
so; but it will depend altogether upon whether 
the land owner has a gun. 

“Take vo anxious thought of the morrow.” 
Good words in any case, because it is uo use 
to fret over what we can’t help; but mighty 
bard to put into practice with a man earning 
only what he can pick up by odd jobs in the 
street, or a woman makiug vests for five cents 
a piece, or a child stripping tobacco for not 
enough to bu; good food tu counteract the 
pcison of the weed. 

‘I was young, and now am cold: but never 
have J seen the righteous forsaken or his 
seed begging bread.” So said the psalmist; 
but either conditions have chanted or that 
is a pious lie, for once J. was young and 
aim not yet old, but I have seen the the rig hit- 
eous forsaken and his seed begging bread. 

And all this whilenillions of acres of life 
giving land are given up to deer and grouse, 
und othér millions are kept out of use by 
greedy speculators, every acre of which rep- 
zesents a Starving human being. 

All this while the people’s money and the 
peopie’s opportunity to live in peace and com- 


ed, ovkee the files 
Aud, fiat skhes mah 
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fort are permitted to be stolen by shameful 
laws which enrich the rich and impoverish 
the poor. 

Pray! There never was more need of it. 
But think, toal And know that God canact 
do anything for the betterment of the human 
family until we ourselves arise aud unmake 
the miserable laws under which we groan; 
until we evolve a new social system which 
shall not by the same turn of the wheel bring 


forth a jJaud-grasping, trust-forming monupo- 


list on the one hand and a shuifiing pauper, 
with a buggard wife and a starving child on 
the other. 
No Noiaiuation, but a Ful! Discussion of 
Principles. . 
New York, Feb.13.—After reading the many 
various opinions ctfered to you by your fol- 
owers presenting their views on the advisa- 
bility of nominating a presidential candidate 
in the coming campaigr. I believe that your 
opinion in firmly opposing any such intention 
ought to be most seriously considered. Ihbon- 
estly believe you will nex cr regret the step 
you have taken. Let the sentiment be whay 
it may, you ought at least to be congratulated 
on having the good fortune of being able to 
foresee an availuble opportunity of bringing 
into cdliscussion all the vital principles of true 
democracy. To carry on the propaganda of 


Sus Bera cernlh 


out deity a Stroke by . 


our party more successfully taan we have 
done in the last campaigu; you have sug- 
gested, in my humble opinion, the most de- 
sirable plan, and that is to teach the advo- 
cates of a “tariff for revenue only,” that they 
are virtually mainiaining an issue which will 
eventually give way to a “single tax” only. 
They would more readily take to cur doc- 
trines in that way than if we were to open 
hostilities toward them. Yours, forever in 
the cause, Priuip Bauscg, 
Jeffersonian Democrat. 


From the Cleveland Land and Labor Club, 
- CLEVELAND, Ohio, Feb. 22.—At our meeting 
February 21,-the following§resolutions were 
voanimonsiy passed: 

In view of recent complications that have 
arisen among the leaders of the united labor 
party in New York, causing calamitous (al- 
though it is to be hoped purely local) division 
of the party that is much to be deplored, we, 
the members of Jand and labor club Ne. 9 of 
Cleveiand, do hereby unanimousiy tender the 
fcllowing resolutions for publication in Tax 
STANDARD: 

Whereas, it seems an open qrvestion whether 
it be wise or advisable to put forth a national 
ticket for the ensuing election, 

Resolved, That we deen it absolutely nec- 
essary to call a nationai conference of repre- 
sentative men of the united labor party to 


discuss and decide whether a-ecouvention 


should be held. pine ws 

Resolved, That should’ this represeniative 
conference decide on running an independent 
ticket, suid conference can resoive itself into 
a national convention. 

Whereas, The right to take’the’ rental value 
of land for public pur,oses belongs to the 
people of each individual state aud not to the 
federal government, and it seemis to us absurd 
to think of entering the national cumpaign as 
a single tax party and utterly ignore the 
tariff question: ~ 

Resolved, That we deem Henry. George's 
whole course of action throu¢h the recent 
trouble as consistent and honorable, and we 
consider his changed relations to soine of his 
late colleagues as none of his ordering: and 
further we eater our most emphatic protest 
against the assumption of arbitrary and 
despotic power by any three or more men to 
control and direct the whole party. We ob- 
ject taking our politics from New York as 
much as from Rome. 

LESTER E. Scuron, Sec. 


State Organizationtin Kansas. 

TorrKa, Kan.—The Topeka anti-poverty 
society, co-operating with parties in other 
parts of the state, effected on the 9th of the 
present month an organizaticn for the state 
of Kansas. The Syracuse platform was 
adopted, and a staie central committee was 
elected, with headquarters at Topeka, in the 
offices of the Topcka Post. The convention 
was quite respectable in numbers, and the 
utmost harmony aud geod feeling prevailed 
throughout. In view of the fact that our 
party is mainly composed of men whose 
circumstances will not permit them to incur 
the expense necessary for an active propa 
ganda, it is proper to say that any assistance 
in the way of printed matter for distribution 
will be gratefully received. 

S. 5S. GASKILL, 

Chairman Central Committee, Stute of Kan- 

Sas. 


Do Nothing to Hiader Them. 

New York City.—<As long as the president 
of tle United States, {the wnayor of the city 
of New York and meny other influential 
officials aud citizens ure coming our way, 
couscijously aud ucconsciously, we should do 
nothing thut wouid impede thir approaching 
steps, and much less should we do anything 
to weuken or destroy a party capable of such 
great possibilities in the state, in the eariy 
future, and consequenily in the naticnal fieid 
by and by. WALTER CARR. 


His Eyes are Gpened. 

AvusBuRN, Me.—For some time | believed as 
Dr. MeGlyna, Ar. Wilder and Mr. Barnes 
do now; but the debate in Tux SranpaRD 
upon the question of a presidential nomina- 
tion has opened my eyes. 

It seems very strange to me that friends of 
the single tax should do anything to binder 
the abolishing of tariff tuxes, when they 
kuow tlat all other taxes must be swept 
away before the single land value tax can be 
adopted. F. W. Waite. 
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-FARMING IN 


Rent $600, ard Net Profit for the Year 
$76—What the Laudiord nnd the, Protec- 
tive Tariff are Doing for the Farmer. 

Montreal Dally Witness, . 

Though all coming from different districts, 
there is no difference of statement DdDetween 
the tive furmers who have responded to our 
questions as to their prosperity. Farmers did 
not lust year, even with fair crops, make in- 
terest on their investment of wages for their 
work, and the pass decade is declared by ail 
to be worse than the preceding. ‘fhe informa- 
ion given intze detailed batance sheet of a 
tenant farmer is of particular interest. The 
farni thatin Ontario can commmand a rent 
of $4an acre, must be good, well tilled land, 
with adequate barn aud stable room, and 2 
cemfertable house. Its position must also be 
in its favor, and, in short, this farm | 
of 170 acres must represent a capital 
vaiine of about $15,000. As a. result of 
a year’s work on this farm, its tenant, after 
piying inerely the expenses of raising bis 
crop and what cannot be equivalent to more 
than oe or five deat on the eu Jn- 
yested, had seventy dollars to rewar im- | Fairmountavenue 
self, one rman and boy for their toil. As no Everybody invited... Admission: (ree): os 
mention is made in the expenses ef groceries, pone ete WM. J. ATELNSON, President, 
a it is fair to presume that the surplus os J. HW. WINTYRE, Secretary. re 

utter, eggs, poultry, etc., met these expendl- Lt a On 
tures, but it a evident thas seventy dollars is MISCELLANEO Us. 

not enough to meet the remaining wants of a 

fomily of ten people, no matter how moderate 

these-wants may be. His past savings, more- 

over, count for nothing, as he has no interest 
on the value of his stock. That in the case 
of this tenant farmer the lack of proht is not 
caused by euy sort of bad farming, we can 
assert from a personal kuowledge of the man, 
than whom there is none better in all On- 
tario. The position of the ten farmers in the 
county of Stormont, one of whom has made 
money, one of whom had been forced to 
mortgage, while four have got along and 
four have gone behind, is probably about the 
position of the Ontario farmers generally, and 
that not only for the last year, but for sev- 
eral years. What other resuit could be ex- 
pectec? ‘Lhe farmers either sell their product 
in the open market cf Great Britain or they 
force them over the tariff wall into the 

United States, and tucy are compelled to buy 

all the necessaries of life and the machinery 

they use in production in an artificial market 

Where everything they need is increased in 

rice twenty-five or thirty per cent for the 

eucfit of the cotton combine, the sugar com- 
bine, the chair combine, the woolen comkine, 
the stove combine, the twine combine, the 
implement combine and the rubber monopoly. 
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CANADA. 
REV. HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 
MINISTER, : 


MASONIC BALL, 


Sixth avenue and Twenty 


SERVICES, 
a Sunday Morning, iL o'clock. 
Ty NITY. CIRCLES 
Musieat and. dramatic chtortainmenti for the benea 
OP the: ole eee 
UNITY CONGREGATION, 


SATURDAY EVENING, Feh. %, HASONIC TEMPLE, 
: at eet und ath ave. rd are 


Reserved seats, 5d cents. Unreserved, 3 cents. ms 
: ASTIPOVERTY. SOCIETY IN PHILA 
DELPHIs.~ | 


The Society will hold meetings evere Sunday evenin: 
at So’clovk at Lincoin ball, corner of Broad street ant 


SUITS TO ORDER FROM $13.50. 
PANTS TD ORDER FROM $3.50. 


Samples and self-measuring chart fmailed. on 
tion by stating pricé and, as_near. as: possi) 
desired. 3 See eres 


BRAHAM’S! _ 
212 BOWERY, NEWSYORK CITY. 


el 


THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 


$38 GOLD 


WATCH 
EVER MA0S ADE BILLING IN OUR 
CO-OPERATIVE CLUBS. 


This is the Best, Cheapetzi:, 
- Most Convenient, 

And only co-operative System of selling watches, 
The watches cre Americen Lever Stem Winders, 
containing every essential to accuracy and durabil- 
ity, and have, in asdditicn, numerous patented im- 
provements fovnd in no other watch. They are ab- 
sofutely tae only Dust and Dampproof Move- 
ments madein the World, and are Jeweled throuzh- 
out with GENUINE RUBIES. The Patent 
Stem Wind and Set ig whe strongest and aimplest 
made. They are fully equal for appear~ 
ance, eccuracy, durability and service, 
to any S75 Watch. : aes 

Our Co-operative Clab Sysiern brings them within. 
the reach of every one. 

Woe want an active, responstibio reps 
resentative in LYERY CiTY aad 
TOWN. 

Heavy profts enarantecd on limited investment. 

Write for full particulars. 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


P.O. Box 928, Philadelphia, Pa. 
REFERENCES:—Keystone 
“ational Bank, or any Come 
inercial Agency. 
AGENCIES: 


New York, N.Y. Hatrishurg, Ps, 
Chisago, ILL. Denver, Ces. 
Pittscurch, Pa. Baltimore, 44. > 
Bostes, base. St. Louis, Mo, 
Failnieigtis, Pa, Wilmingtes, Dek, 
Detroit. Mich, te., etd. 


Canned Goods 


WITH THIS STAMP Ht 
THE BOTTOM OF 
CANS ARE 


Free from 
Poison, 
AND ARE MADE BY > 
ORCANIZED LABOR. 


It Will Be Felt in a Redrction of Wacea, 
Kunsus City Star, 

John Wanamaker, the philanthropist and 
merchant prince of Philadelphia, has carried 
to a highly successful issue bis experiments in 
the direction of devising a cheap method of 
living for his employes. He has previded a 
boarding and lodging house for women em- 
ployed in his mammoth establishment, in 
which the cost of living hus been brought 
within the moderate sum of $3.25 per week. 
This includes comfortable and attractive 
apartments for the reception of 
visitors, baths, and all of the conveniences of 
a well-ordered home. The table is supplied 
with an abundance of wholesome food pre- 
pared inthe best possible manner. That is 
the kind of an anti-poverty movement that 
makes itself felt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
) LLENDORE’S 


NEURODONTINE. 


Instantaneous cure for Toothache, Headache and Neu3 
ralgia 2 cents. Central depot, 203 E. ith st., N.Y. 


CESEHES B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
2280 Third avenue, ae Ath street, 
male 


New Y 


Ciiidren’s Photographs by instantaneous process a 
specialty . 


OLLAND’S 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
185 Fourth uvenue, 
Bet. Sth and Mth sts. 


AMES BOGAN, P 
for James Means’ §3 and 
near Prince street 


HE NEW CHRISTIANITVY.~—A bi-weekly 

independent fournal, reeognizing the fatherhood 

of God and brotherhood of man as the essentials of re- 

Uslon, and Enianuel Swedenborg as the illumined 

instrument of tle, nesy dispensation and era now so 
manifestiv beginning. 

In sympathy with every miovement toward: the 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
realization of the Lord’s kligdom ou earth, and having 
no Gesive to buihi up asect ‘ 


3 Best, Hasiest to Use, and Cheapest. IS 
or to interfere With any sae : 


one’s church veiation, it opens its columhsto all relig- Fi pg re 
ious, moral and social questions, culed by one prin- ES os 
ciple 2lone—the thought and love cr USE. 

ndliors, BF. Barrett and S. H. Spencer. Price, $24 
yeur, Sample coples free. Address NEW CHRISTIAN- 
ITY, Germantown, Pa. 


RINCIPAL AGENT 
& shoes. 26 BOWERY, 


Trade. Hark .—Nezisiered. 


are can 
a Sold br druggists or sant by mail. 
530c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warrea, Pa. 


ed 
a 


s % 
OF ee 


Gtentest chet. Now's Your time 


to get orders for our celebrated 
Yeus, Cotces and Bak is 
Powder, and secure a beantifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Vea Set, Dinner S-t. Geld Band 
t Set, Watch, Erass Lamp, Castar, or 
Webster's Dictionary. For particulars address Fj 
THE GHLAYT AMERICAN TEA co., j 
P.O. Box 263. SLand 33 Vesey St., New York, 


—— 


UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


NITED LABOR PARTY—Cinzens of the | 
fullowing nimed states. who ‘indorse the: princi- 
ples ofthe United Labor Party: and: desire: to. lend ac- 
tive aid in the movemert, are requested to comm 
nicate With the Siate Organizers of their respect 
states, as follows: 0 EE EY teat ORY 
California—Jucze Jame: Maguire, San Francise 
Connecticut—Robert Pyne, 34 Asylum st., Hartford. 
Pennsylvania—Henry George club, box 190, Philae . 
delphia, : Se eRe ee eee 
Indiana-—-Warren Worth Baller, Vincennes. foes 
iCentucsy—Land auné Lator Club No.1, box 99, Cine 
cinnath fiprhydigduaebrgy cat l gee 3 Baca 
Bo rcenpeeto nts J. Sullivan, V5 Fulton street, New 
rieans. pine eae ap a 
Massichusetts (Berkshire county)—P. Harvey Lincoln, 
box 114, Zytonite: an “ : aes 
Maryinnd-—T. E. Gerside, 5X West Lexington. stree! 
Saltimore, eee ie wie Se 
; Minnesota—Centrar Cominittee, United: Labor Party, 
oP a2 Third st. south, Minneapolis. : . 
eo Yorsn—Jdobhn MeMackin, 33:.-Cooper: Union, New 
Pork city. : : Rae eet 
Ohic—Cand and. Lahor Club No.1, box 99, Cincinnatk,. 
South Curviina—Benjamin adams, Charleston. 4 Q 
West Tennessée; erm Arvansas aud) Northern: 
Mississippi- Land and Labor Chib Noo. Kuomis, 9 and’: 
10, Cottun Exchange, Meniphis, Tenn 
principles it: suty 
and addres. 


— 


Ditters sh wtias fast Seb So G3 Kix 
| 


CiOnGAN BROS., 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


. WE. \D GRAN 5 
COR. BO RY AND GRAND STS. hers loterested in the great. 
: ed.) to: send: ‘names. 
um, president ef land 
iU-Madison, street, | 

me plan of organi. | 


MINING NO'PICE. 


SN Oe ai Oe Ne ay 


NNUALREPORTOE LA ABRA SILVER 
Mining, Company.—-The amount of the capital 
of said company 1s $300,000; the amount actually 
paid in on suid capital is $235,000, and the existing debts 
of said company amount to $135,851.%. Dated New 
York, January 2, 1883. J. G. Baldwin, Presiden J. 
G. Baldwin, 8S. 5. Ely, Fletcher Westray, George C. 
Chuse, majority of trustees, 

State of New York, City and County of New York, 
ss.—James G, Baldwin, being duly sworn, says that he 
isthe presilent of La Abn Silver Mining Compuny, 
the corporation above named, and that the foregoing 
report, Which is signed by him und a majority of the 
trustees of said company, and the matters therein con- 
tained are correct and true acceding to the best of 
bis knowledge, information and belief. a 

J, G. BALDWIN. 
¢{ Notartal) Sworn to before me, January 25, 188. Wm. 
? Seat. E. Trotter, Notary Public, N.Y. Co. 


PRINTING, 


re mae 


Chicaga, ow 
zation. tar thre 
members ef 1 
of such. or, 
Write... creeks 

he THE STANDARD IN 
G ty In the irst assem: | 

t, Second, Third, Fourth. 

theca Ss and towns in- 

please send their names 

gned, for. the purpose of 

ix. JUS. H. ROSHIRT, 


organizr : 
é strict, united labor purty, . 


Presid 


LY BISTHRICT MEETS: 
ey Y-evening.. German speaking mem- 
POT) Vening at Vincent hall, 1s6T 

th street. Open every evening 


ep I 


(excorp CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING ! 

; E the united ketor pa 
COMPANY (I.d.) | platform, adopted at avr 
a@ and 49 Center st., N. ¥. 


: to send their nainés and 
BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPSE ; 


lw 


Aug. 19 are requested: 
: rEses ty 
j JOHN SALMON, 
PRINTING. 4 ~ AG Mo Rutaw ©t,, Balrimere, Ata. 
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BRIGGS-PIAN 
Ho Ag: i gt 2? eaaed eS iNO a, 
aeecgeaN i so  OC.BRIGGS #52 ‘: 
5 APPLETON ST. BCSTON MASS, 
MANUFACTURERS ue” 
RANT: -SQuaA 


GRACEFUL DESIGNS +* SOuD ONSTRUCTION 2 
. MAIGILESS STONE ¢ = BeAUNTUL:Einigac a 























